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A NATION COME OF AGE. 


Japan is rapidly making good her claim to be 
admitted among “the great powers”’ of the 
world. Her ambition has long been directed 
to that proud position. She has adopted 
European dress and ways as far as possible ; 
she has sent her children to study the Western 
world in its manufactures, trades, profes- 
sions, schools, and colleges. Above all, she 
has studied how wearm and fight. To obtain 
access to the sisterhood of nations that rule 
the world, she has had soldiers trained and 
war vessels of the most modern design built 
and armed; she has pondered the strategy 
of Moltke, and observed the teaching of 
Mahan. While some simple-miaded Christians 
thought that any backward nation which 
aspired to rank among civilised nations 
would gratify its laudable desire by actually 
becoming civilised, by growing in intelligence 
and in goodness, by adopting and developing 
the arts of peace, Japan has suddenly shown 
us that she knows another and a quicker 
way. She saw that our civilisation was 
force. She has spurned our Christianity as 
the test of fitness to enter the great federa- 
tion, because she saw that the West did not 
act upon it. Whatever it may be to indivi- 
duals, and however Christian thought and 
principle may influence national and inter- 
national action, the real standard by which 
a nation is judged is its ability to fight. 
Hence Japan got ready to fight, and is 
fighting, so far, with conspicuous success. 
We may be wise, however, in withholding 
our opinion as to the prospects of ultimate 
success; for China may be like England, 
which generally wakes up when a struggle 
is half over, or like the Northern States of 
America, which, beaten at first, ultimately 
prevailed. 

That is not to us a point of importance. 
This is important, that a nation is acclaimed 
mighty just as a prize-fighter is declared 
the winner of the stakes. It would horrify 
us if we knew that a boy was made the 
head boy of a public school because he had 
thrashed every other boy in the school; in 
such a case we should say that he ought at 
once to be expelled. Humane feeling has 
for generations protested against the brute 
standard amongst boys, and now a boy 
need not add the art of fighting to the art 
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of learning in order to have a place of 
honour. Duelling and fighting and bullying 
have been sternly repressed in England, though 
they still flourish in countries where every 
citizen is forced to bear arms. But here, in 
the comity of nations, a footing is gained by 
first of all destroying property and killing 
men. Said one of our evening papers : “‘ We 
acknowledge that ‘the Great Britain of the 
East’ has come of age by permitting her to 
frame her own customs tariff,” etc. And it 
was wiser to do this before a successful cam- 
paign in Corea by the Japs than after- 
wards. Prudence with an eye on force to 
see what to do; not conscience with an eye 
onright. How plainly and how painfully the 
law of international conduct comes ont in 
such admissions ! 

Will it ever be possible for new-born 
nations such as Madagascar ur Japan to 
receive the gospel quietly, to develop their 
resources naturally, to build up their insti- 
tutions according to their own genius, and to 
grow to their manhood in peace? Or must 
every one of them be cursed with our drink 
and dynamite and gunpowder and Maxim 
guns? It is heart-breaking to hear of the 
troubles of Madagascar at the hands of men 
who are going among the poor people of that 
island for purely selfish ends. It is enough 
to make one ashamed of one’s name and race 
to hear of the doings of some white men in 
Africa. Many of the islands of the sea may 
well curse the day that ever a white man set 
foot on them. We go for new markets; but 
if we were to cease from tempting and ruin- 
ing our own people at home with drink, we 
should have two hundred millions of money 
going into the channels of legitimate and 
profitable trade, instead of going into 
breweries and public-houses. Our home 
market would be worth all other markets 
combined. And we should also be setting an 
example to new nations of the way in which 
they could the most surely grow into a pros- 
perity that nothing could destroy, and a 
stability that nothing could shatter. 

Tennyson speaks of one good custom 
corrupting the world ; we don’t at present 
feel afraid of it; our trouble is with the bad 
customs which we harbour at home and then 
export to savage and uncivilised nations. 
Japan, said to be given to fits of overweening 
vanity and always “perky,” bas got some 


to be singularly cosmopolitan in her tastes. A 
fiddle lurks in the corner ; an Andante by Gluck 
is on the open piano; the pictures on the wall 
reveal a rare artistic culture, and it is difficult to 
accept Dr. Sharpe's statement that they were 
chosen during her student days in Paris, 
while I am looking round at the pictures that 
discover what gives the room its wonderful person- 
ality, for over the mantelpiece is the Madonna of 
Dagnan-Bouveret, a picture with clustering vines 
and rare pure Virgin “clothed in white samite, 
mystic, wonderful.” 
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of our worst, as she will find out when she 
has permanently fastened on her the intoler- 
able load of a large navy and a standing 
army. 


A LADY ELECTRICIAN. | 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
DR. MARGARET SHARPE. 


BY OUR OWN REPORTER, | 


THE room is quaint, and has an individuality of | 
its own, not altogether due to the old oak or to 

the twine carpet on the floor. 
has not a professional air; and the medical | 
works in the tall bookcase are half concealed by 
a bunch of single chrysanthemums that alone 
would have destroyed the character of any medical 
man’s consulting room. 


Truth to tell, it 


For a doctor, Miss Margaret Sharpe appears 


It is 


I turn from the canvas with its purple clusters, 


eloquent of warmth and sun, and its white-robed, 
perfect womanhood, and in the chair before me 


I see a modern woman in whom is united the 


delicate womanhood of the Madonna and the 


warm life of the south. 

Dr, Sharpe is a striking-looking person, and | 
her old-gold Liberty frock with its quaint 
Norwegian belt of beaten silver, emphasises the 
individuality of her dark, clever face. It is 
difficult to believe that this is “ a working-woman,” 
one whose life means serious work and real 
sacrifice, one who has had enthusiasm enough to 
be a pioneer in her profession. 

That she has not sacrificed her gentleness to 
her enthusiasm is abundantly evident, for a 
chance remark shows me that Dr. Sharpe has 
won the love and gratitude of her patients. 
“ Yes, my patients are very grateful when I help 
them,” she says; “ those shell-pincushions were 
made by one of them, Do you see how ex- ' 
quisitely the velvet matches the colouring cu the 
shell? My invalid took great pleasure in making 
them for me. That passion flower is also a gift 
from an old patient, and that beautiful cloth was 
worked by another.” 

“T have been admiring those hangings on the 
bookcase,” I remarked. 

“ Ah, those are really very wonderful. They 
represont the medical needlework invented by 
the wife of Professor George Boole for people 
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suffering from mental strain. 


quite beautiful. Don’t you think so?” 


‘¢T never saw more wonderful work. But have 
you not yourself introduced a special treatment 


for nervous ailments f ” 
“Do you mean electro-therapeutics ? ” 
“ Ah, you must please translate, doctor.” 


“In plain English, then, treatment of disease 
I suppose you have heard of my 


by electricity. 
system P” 
ELECTRICITY UV. DRUGS. 


“Yes, Was it your own discovery ?” 

“No, indeed! I saw it in Paris after I had 
qualified asa physician. I was spending a winter 
there, visiting the hospitals and attending 
lectures; and I saw that in many cases diseases 
that were intractable to ordinary drug treat- 
ment would yield to treatment by electricity.” 

“ To what kind of diseases do you refer?” 

“On the surgical side, chiefly to diseases 
peculiar to women ; on the medical side, chiefly 
to nervous diseases, I also saw electricity suc- 
cessfully used in the alleviation of pain, such as 
that from neuralgia and rheumatism. It is ex- 
ceedingly useful in the treatment of indefinite 
nervous conditions which have no very distinct 
cause, and no very decided symptoms, but which, 
nevertheless, make their uofortunate victims’ 
lives a burden.” 

“ And what made you introduce electricity 
into your practice P ” 

“Tt was a natural thing to do. Seeing its 
value I determined to devote myself to it when 
I returned to London. Electricity, though in 
very common use on the Continent and in 
America, is almost entirely neglected in England ; 
or is left in the hands of quacks such as Harness 
and Co.” 

“‘ I¢ it is so valuable, how do you account for 
its use being restricted P ” 

“There are several reasons why its use will 
never become general. First, it takes too much 
time and personal attention. Each patient when 
under treatment requires the individual notice 
of the physician from ten minutes to half-an- 
hour, sometimes more, every day. This time a 
busy doctor would find it quite impossible to 
give; it would mean the sacrifice of general 
practice. And then the machinery is very ex- 
pensive.” 

AT WORK. 


“TI was told, Dr. Sharpe, that you were the 
first practitioner to introduce the systematic 
use of the static machine in London.” 

“1 believe I was. There were other static 
machines in London besides mine; but they 
were of the aggravating sort that refuse to go in 
bad weather. Mine goes in all weathers, anyhow. 
I know,” said the doctor, enthusiastically, “it 
would even go in a shower of rain. It was built 
under the direction of Mr. Wimshurst, the 
inventor.” 

“ And may I see this wonderful machine P = 

It was pleasant to observe the alacrity with 
which Dr. Sharpe sprang from her seat and led 
me upstairs, where she covered her pretty frock 
with an artistic silk overall. I understood the 
need of this precaution when I entered the room. 
It was almost bare of furniture and the walls 
and ceiling were blackened—the effects of the 
machine which stood at one end of the room and 
looked like an innocent glass case containing 
wheels. I gazed at it with suspicion, while the 
doctor explained that it consisted of twelve 
glass plates which are made to rotate in certain 
ways by an electric motor. She turned a 
button and the plates were at once in motion. 

I shivered, expecting “ shocks ” and the various 
sensations of an electric battery of which I 
have had memorable experience—but nothing 
occurred. I glanced enquiringly at the doctor. 
, She smiled and shook her head. “No, you 


The work is said 
to have a most soothing effect, and the result is 


cried, starting from the chair. 
will this have on me?” 


brought with you. 
when you came in, but you will walk home with 
no fatigue ; and to-night you will sleep as you 
have not slept since you began to write for THE 
Woman’s Sianat.” 
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will feel nothing. Sit down in that chair and 


try the process.” 


I seated myself gingerly in theonly chair in 
the room, not quite certain what was going to 
happen, but determined, if necessary, to be the 


first martyr of the New Journalism. 
Dr. Sharpe explained that the chair was 


insulated while it was attached to one pole of 
Then the whirring of wheels re- 
commenced and I nervously awaited events. But 
though a current of electricity was passing to 


the machine. 


me from the machine, I felt nothing. 
AN ELECTRIC SHOCK. 

“You are in a bath of what is technically 
called the electric fluid,” said Dr. Sharpe. 

I looked sceptical. “I have no sensation 
whatever,” 

“Take this book,” said the doctor. 

I put out my hand, but when I touched the 
book I gave a sharp cry and let it fall. That at 
least was a sensation ; and in another moment 
I had one of a different sort. Happening to 
glance in the mirror opposite I saw that my 
hair was standing literally on end. “ This is 
growing exciting,” I thought, but I said nothing ; 
only watched the doctor, who had lifted a short 
instrument like a dagger and was waving it over 
my head. In an instant the hair resumed its 


normal position and I felt a delicious breeze— 
soft and warm as a south wind—blowing through 
the room. 
I could have remained contentedly enjoying it, 
but that another glance showed me that sparks 
were springing out of my hair to meet the 


dagger. 


The sensation was so exquisite that 


“Dr. Sharpe, this is absolutely uncanny,” I 
“What effect 


“ What effect P It will cure the headache you 
You looked worn and tired 


“T feel delightfully warm and comfortable,” I 


said; “it is better than a Turkish bath. But is 
there no special ailment that this treatment will 
cure ?” 


‘“‘There are feminine diseases,” said the doctor, 


“to which it is specially suitable; but one can 
scarcely discuss them now. 
by the way I hear we are to have another plague 
of it this winter—it is most useful in removing 
the varied and extremely trying after-effects.” 


In inftuenza—and 


CAN WOMEN SUCCEED? 
“I wonder,” I said, when we were once more 


seated in the charming consulting room, “I 
wonder if you think it is likely women will 
succeed in medicine ? ” 


“Why shouldn't they?” the doctor asked, 
“It is the profession in which women are wanted 
more than in any other. Nursing is essentially 
a woman’s profession ; equally so is medicine, 
the only difference between the two being that 
the latter gives more scope to the intellect than 
the former. And since men are beginning to 
concede that women have brains, why should 
they be admitted to the one and excluded from 
the other? Women doctors should be on the 
staff of every women’s and children’s hospital in 
the kingdom.” 

“ Have you ever served in a hospital ? ” 

“Yes, I was on the house staff of the Women’s 
Hospital in the Euston Road.” 

“Ah, I wish I could hear the interesting 
experiences you must have had. Did you find 
many victims of drink among the patients P ” 

“Not so many among women. You see, 
women have not so much time to get drunk as 
men. There is too much to do; there are too 
many babies to mind.” 

“Then what do you consider the:groundwork 
of most ailments of women ? ” 
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“‘ Over-work, and too large families.” 

“ And what is the cure for thém ¢ ” 

“That is past the wit of man, or woman 
either, to say. The doctor who will cure that 
disease is not made yet. When he is born, he 
will be a woman.” 

“Does that mean that you would admit 
women into the Church ?” 

“No; I mean that you will only cure the 
social disease when you get a combination of 
soul-doctor and body-doctor. Every priest 
should be half a doctor, and every doctor half a 
priest.” 

; THE PRIEST-DOCTOR. 

“Then you would have clerical-physicians in 
the State P” 

“ Distinctly, yes—when she has arrived. This 
will not affect the influence of the Church to 
narrow it. It only means that medical men will 
have to learn what only spiritual directors are 
taught—to understand spiritual need, to discover 
those diseases of the soul which are at the back- 
ground of most diseases of the body. When they 
do this, disease will be cured more easily and pre- 
vented more effectually.” 

“ But why should this be a far-off ideal ? ” 

‘‘ Because we are not yet sufticiently educated. 
People are not taught to understand their 
physical systems, and they are utterly ignorant 
of the effect of their own actions either for harm 
or for good, But, above all, they know nothing 
of the intimate connection between their souls 
and their bodies, and how they react one upon 
another. One must supplement one’s knowledge 
of bodily disease by the study of what the French 
call la médecine des passions. People must be 
taught that they are their own physicians, and 
that their physical conditions are under their 
control to a greater extent than they imagine. 
It is quite possible, and indeed highly probable, 
that phthisis, or rheumatism, or gout—to take a 
gross example—are outward manifestations of 
some inner want of self-control.” 

“Then you are a temperance advocate, Dr. 
Sharpe ?” 

IN ALL THINGS, TEMPERANCE. 


“Temperance? Yes, temperance in every- 
thing!” she said, emphatically—‘ in eating, 
drinking, sleeping, working, smoking. An enor- 
mous amount of harm is done by smoking, but 
the effects not being grossly apparent either to 
the victim or his friends, the vice is not cried 
down as we cry down intemperance in alcohol.” 

“But this is an age of excess and of decadence. 
What hope do you hold out for the future of the 
race P” 

“Religion; when infidelity is considered a 
disgrace, instead of an intellectual pose to be 
admired, and when the just appreciation of the 
relation between the creature and the Creator is 
the touchstone of all action.” 

“And do you think that day will ever 
come ?” 

“ Yes, it is coming,” she answered. 

And as I looked at the noble optimism in her 
face, I seemed to see a light flashing round her 
head. But when I ventured timidly to say so to 
Dr. Sharpe, she laughed in a wholesome, merry 
fashion, and said it could only have been the 
electric spark. 


Messrs. Richard Bentley and Son have pub- 
lished in two volumes a remarkable book, the 
“Life of Frances Power Cobbe,” by herself. 
She has succeeded in giving ‘‘ the true and com- 
plete history of a woman's existence, as seen 
from within; a real Life, which he who reads 
may take as representing fairly the joys, sorrows, 
and interests, the powers and limitations, of one 
of my sex and class in the era which is now 
drawing to a close.” Miss Frances Power Cobbe 
is not ashamed of being a “ Woman’s Rights 
Woman.” 
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A TARDY WOOING. « And the children ?” 


“ In bed.” 
BY E, RENTOUL ESLER, 


“Then let me come in.” 
Author of “The Way of Transgressors,” “ The Wa She sat down by the hearth, and then she 
they Loved at Grimpat," cte., eto. ¥ suddenly slipped down on her knees on Mrs. 
CHAPTER III (continued). 


Hay’s spotless floor, and hid her face against her 
Watrer had an engagement that evening to a 


old friend’s knee. “ Let me cry, just once, in 
somebody’s hearing,” she said, in a husky 
whisper, “just once. I'll never do it again; | 
bachelors’ party, and Martha was rather thankful 
for the prospect of a few uninterrupted hours at 
home. Butshe spent these sadly enough, sitting 


must do it once or I'll die.” 
‘“‘ Whatever ails you?” Mrs. Hay asked, with 
in one of her high, spindle-legged chairs and 
surveying her Lares and Penates. 


pale lips. 
“ It’s nothing, nothing new, only the thought 
of being married. Oh, Mrs. Hay, what shall I 
“1 will give a few odd things here and there, 
but the bulk I will leave to Raynor Frost,” she 
said. She tried to imagine the sideboard and 


do? Walter’s good, but he’s no pleasure to me, 

he’s always company, I’m always wishing he 
would go away. And when we're married he'll 

the green and grey carpet lending their com- 

fortable presence to the farmhouse par}dur, and 

the thought soothed her alittle. The easy chair 


never go away ; think of that—never. And my 

life here, I’m so fond of it, 1 don’t want better or 
would be useful to his mother, and the little 
odds and ends might amuse his uncle, who was 


different. I don’t want any man, any sweetheart, 
any husband ; the Grimpat people, the old neigh- 
bours, the parish church, the graves beneath the 
childish. And then she covered her face with 
her hands and wept in a desolate kind of way. 
She had never realised how highly she esteemed 


east window are enough for me, Howcan I leave 
them—oh, Mrs. Hay, what shall I do?” 
“ All that about graves is foolishness,” Mrs. 
Hay answered, seizing the most obvious objection 
first. ‘ You can’t sit down to watch by graves 
many people till she imagined herself parted from | your life long.” 
them for ever. And as she sat in this abandon-| ‘No, but it’s other things as well ; everything 
ment it chanced that Raynor Frost passed hér|I want is here, everything—nothing is away 
door, going home. He walked tiredly, with a 
certain droop in his shoulders, and as he lodked 
up at the window she nodded and smiled to him. 
She had forgotten her tear-stained face till the 
look of concern in his reminded her. But it 


from it.” 
“ T had no notion you were set like this,” Mrs. 
was too late then, for he had already approached 
the door and lifted the latch. 


Hay said in some perturbation; “I thought it 
was showing off half the time.” 
“Ts there anything the matter, Martha ?” he 
said. 


Martha shook her head. 
“Then in that case I’d tell him, though it 
“No, nothing, Raynor; but I was thinking of 
going away, and it made me kind o’ sad.” 


seems a sin and a shame to miss the like of 
him. Why, Martha, just look at him, there’s not 
his like in the parish, that hearty and strong 
and stout and so good-tempered and so fond of 
He did not speak, and after a pause she added, 
“TI can’t bear the thought of all the old things 
scattered and knocked about; and so, if you 
don’t mind, Raynor, I should like to leave them 


you.” 
Martha sighed. 
“ But, as I said, if your mind’s again’ it 1 
would tell him.” 
‘Oh, how can I, Mrs. Hay, how can I, after 
to you.” all the years he has had my promise and the way 
“I couldn’t take them, Martha,” he said, 
huskily. 
“Not all, I'll divide a few to save talk, but the 
bulk, I should like you to have them; and, 
I’ve been thinking, I should like you to sell them. 


he has waited and worked forme? Elevéd years, 

and then to hear me say I had changed my 
I should not mind them being scattered if they 
went to help to pay the claims against you. 


mind! Oh, I couldn’t, I’d never have a day to 
We've been friends so long, Raynor, that it 


respect myself again.” 

“ Could you not make difficulties about going 
abroad ? ” 

would give mea great deal of pleasure if I might 

help you in ever so small a way at the last.” 

“Don’t,” he said, hoarsely. ‘Why, Martha, 


‘“‘Tdid, and he said he would come here and 
settle down to please me. I can’t: fail him, 
do you think I would take a king’s ransom for 
the smallest thing you ever touched ? ” 


never after that, Mrs. Hay, Ican’t. This thing 
She stood staring at him a moment, open- 


will kill me, as true as you sit there, but I’ll 
keep my word.” 

“It’s most unfortunate,” Mrs. Hay said, 

mournfully. “There are ten girls in Grimpat 
mouthed, and then he dropped on his knees 
beside her, and hid his face in her gown, “I’m 
not grudging you your happiness, l’m not mean 
enough for that,” he sobbed; “ but I just don’t 


would jump at him, and I don’t say my own 
sister wouldn’t if he was in her offer. You're the 
know how I shall keep on when you're away. It 
was dull enough and hard enough when I knew 


very last girl, Martha Wills, that I should have 
you were here, when I saw you now and then; 


expected to set such store by herself.” 
“Oh, Mrs. Hay, it’s not that; it’s just— 
everything.” 
She went away at last, but when she reached her 
when you're gone, I don’t know what will 
happen.” 
“T’ve been promised to Walter Blunt for 
eleven years,” she said, in a low voice; “and he 


own house she stood a long time outside in the 
moonlight, looking at the driving clouds, then 
has always believed in me, always waited and 
worked for me.” 


she went in and closed the door. 
After that Martha capitulated. She considered 
“I know that, and do you think I’d let you 
give him up for me,.even if you wanted to? 


her position and found it untenable, and so she 
ran up her white flag without more ado, She 
Forget what I’ve said, Martha, and be happy, and 
God bless you! ” 


had given her promise, and she would keep it ; 
He stumbled out, closing the door harshly 


but she would die of its fulfilment without any 
behind him, and she stood just where he had left 


manner of doubt. To think of her alone in a 
strange community with only Walter Blunt for 

her till the last echo of his footsteps died away in 

the distance, then she opened the door and 


company, while an ocean, a world, a life lay 

between her and home! She should be buried 
slipped across the common to Mrs. Hay’s. 
“Where is your husband ?” she asked. 


among strangers too, and to poor Martha that 
“‘ At the reading room.” 


her body back to Grimpat. To lie beneath the 
east wall in the home churchyard at last, with 
her mother and John within reach, within call, 
and the footfalls of the neighbours echoing near 
her silent resting-place, would be something to 
look forward to, and would: deprive her departure 
of a little of its air of final doom. 

She had fixed the date of her marriage for 
October, and to the work to be accomplished 
before that date she turned with a steady 
patience that looked almost like contentment. 
The neighbours helped her with her needlework, 
and often they had sewing parties in the kitchen 
of an evening, when Walter would be present, 
and would make himself universally agreeable. 
Everyone liked him, and Martha often caught 
herself thinking that if she had not to marry him 
she would like him too. In « mixed company 
Raynor Frost would have made no impression, 
and for that very reason Martha would not have 
wanted others when he was by, while with 
Walter she always dreaded a féte a téte. 

Walter knew his sweetheart was in low spirits, 
but he had sublime confidence in the future and 
in his own plans to render her satisfied ulti- 
mately. For his part, he thought October need- 
lessly remote, bu. he was amiable and social, and 
adapted himself to circumstances without much 
complaint. 

It was already midway in September, and the 
lovers had joined Mrs. Hay for a trip to Mitford, 
The day was beautiful, the air full of a gossamer 
light, that carried suggestions of early morning 
through every hour of the afternoon. 

Mrs, Hay had a multitude of commissions to 
execute; such an outing was an event for her, 
and she had playfully dismissed her companions 
to divert themselves, and rejoin her later. But 
Martha was not easily diverted; « settled sad- 
ness hung over her, which her prompt acquies- 
cence in anything which Walter proposed rather 
emphasised than dissipated. There was little 
for them to do but await Mrs. Hay’s return, and 
they were dawdling rather forlornly by a shop 
window, when a hand slapped Walter on the 
shoulder and a voice said cordially, “ Hullo, 
Blunt!” 

Walter turned with a smile. He was natu- 
rally the most social of mortals, and at that 
moment extra company would have been speci- 
ally welcome ; but his face fell as his eyes met 
those of the new-comer. 

“Oh, Graham!” he said, coldly. The stranger 
was a youngish man, of the prosperous gold- 
digger type, dressed in rather loud checked 
clothing, with a drab hat set sideways on his 
head. 

“T thought it was you, when I saw you,” the 
stranger went on, “sol cut after you as fast as 
I could. It was rather a surprise to us all 
when you crossed to this side so suddenly, but 
of course we made allowance when wo heard the 
reason. When do you go back ?” 

“In October.” 

“ And this is the young lady ?” 

“This is Miss Wills.” 

“Some of us would not believe you had come 
home to marry so soon, It is a sure thing, I 
suppose ?” 

“Tam going to marry Miss Wills, if you mean 
that,” Walter answered, haughtily, “ but for the 
life of me 1 can’t see what business it is of yours, 
Graham !” 

The stranger had his personal dignity also, “1 
can’t see why it isn’t my business,” he said ; “ 1 
have known you for ten years, and your first 
wife too, but if yon want to drop my acquaint- 
ance now, I'll not intrude.” He swung himself 
away indignantly, but Martha ran after him. 

“His wife! what did you say about his 
wife?” she asked shakily. Her eyes were 
staring, and the colour was hard and patchy in 
her face. 


was a very ghastly thought, for she imagined a 
town graveyard like a charnel house, and now 
and then, when the horror of it laid « cold grasp 
on her heart, she felt she would}:<t Walter to 


promise when she was dying that he woul] bring (To be continued.) 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
LABOUR. 
REPORTS OF THE WOMEN COM- 
MISSIONERS. 


BY FLORENCE BALGARNIE. 
PART III. 


Ir is impossible to do more than glance at the 
made by that most in- 
defatigable commissioner, Miss May E. Abraham. 
So thoroughly did she examine every detail, so 
determined was she to comprehend the conditions 
under which women work, that on two occasions 
she was laid aside by serious illnesses due to the 
insanitary conditions in which she found the 


report of investigations 


factories which she was called upon to investigate. 


To my mind one such fact appeals far more 


' 


eloquently than even the most voluminous blue 


book of carefully compiled statistics. 
TEXTILE INDUSTRIES IN YORKSHIRE. 


In dealing with the conditions of employment 
of women working in the textile trades in York- 
shire, Miss Abraham inspected over seventy mills 
and a great many of the homes of the operatives; 
in her selection by 


and for this purpose, guided 
information derived from operatives, employers, 


and factory inspectors, she visited some of the 


best and some of the worst in the shoddy, 
worsted, cotton and silk manufactures. 

- The most general cause of complaint Miss 
Abraham found to be fines and deductions, which 
she declares to be levied absolutely without 
system. Asa rule women do not “turn ” their own 
looms, and they are arbitrarily fined for damage to 
their work caused by the negligence of the 
man who turns, ¢g., in one case @ woman was 
fined 293. in three weeks for imperfect work, 
which after being “ milled ” was passed as perfect. 
This same woman on another occasion was fined 
35. upon a Sls. 6d. piece by the book-keeper, 
but on appealing to the master the fine was 
reduced to 10s. Why women do not learn to do 
the “turning ” of their looms for themselves the 
Report does not say, but it is doubtless due to 
certain prejudices,and also to apathy amongst the 
women themselves, who, tied as they are by the 
scrubbing and washing and sewing of the home in 
the evening, have not the leisure or the desire to 
avail themselves of the technical instruction 
provided for men and boys. Other forms of 
deduction are in force for the cleaning of 
lavatories, for hot water, subscriptions to the 
infirmary, and for late attendance. In some 
cases, too, money is fraudulently stopped from 
wages earned by means of a false length of warp, 
etc, and in confirmation of this startling state- 
ment, Miss Abraham refers to a case recently 
decided at Leeds, in which a conviction was 
obtained on such a charge. 


COMPETITION BETWEEN THE LABOUR OF MEN 
AND WOMEN. 

Miss Abraham found a distinct tendency with 
all employers to substitute women’s labour for 
that of men, and in some mills none but 
women are employed, and she found one 
employer (No. 11) who had offered his men 
weavers £5 each if they would find employ- 
ment elsewhere. The lowness of women’s 
wages as compared with men’s is one of the 
main causes of this substitution. In the largest 
Halifax carpet mill (No. 4) men and women 
engaged upon the same work earn on an average 
respectively 21s. 8d. and 18s. 9d.; while in 
Huddersfield there is a weaver’s scale according 
to which women are paid from fifteen per cent. 
to fifty per cent. below men. On the other hand, 
in the cloth mills of Bradford, Huddersfield, and 
Leeds, men and women engaged upon the same 
work at the loom receive the same pay. 

Imperfect sanitary accommodation and the 
absence of any appliances for heating their tea 
and the food they may bring with them, are 


tained for any length of time. 
weavers in Lancashire, men and women, 
in full employment, are equal, on an average, 
to those of the best men weavers, when in full 
emplo 

Yorkshi 
to women over men except in 
organisation is weak and the wages are s0 low 
that few men are ready to accept them without 
protest. 
instances in which women are preferred ; but in 
no instance is there any rule against the employ- 
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workers. 


Amongst honourable exceptions to this 
lamentable state of affairs is Mr. Mark Oldroyd’s 
mill in Dewsbury, where hot water and milk are 
provided free of charge, and attendants kept, 
who make tea, coffee, or cocoa for the women ; 
and Messrs. Crossley’s carpet mill, Halifax, where 
a restaurant and dining-room are supplied, at 
which the workers obtain food at the usual 


prices, and, if they desire it, can have their own 


food heated for them. Better inspection of fac- 
tories and trade organisation for women are two 
of the main suggestions Miss Abraham makes as 


a means towards improvement. 
THE COTTON INDUSTRY OF LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE. 

Passing on to Lancashire, Miss Abraham 
found much the same fine and deduction system 
in force, but she adds, “ Probably owing to the 
better organisation of the trade in Lancashire, 
I found fewer cases than in Yorkshire of false 


particulars being stated upon the weavers’ cards, 


but those furnished are sometimes incomplete, 
and are not supplied to each weaver, as required 
by Section 24 of the Factory Act of 1891.” 

The conditions in Cheshire and Lancashire are 
uniform, as distinct from Yorkshire, and there- 
fore, in visiting over 170 mills, Miss Abraham 
has not found it necessary to divide these two 
counties into districts for the purpose of com- 
parison. 

EQUAL WAGES FOR EQUAL WORK. 

In these districts the women are better organ- 
ised than in any other part of the United 
Kingdom, and by tens of thousands they are 


found in the same trades unions as the men. 
This being the case we are not surprised to learn 


that — 
“Unlike Yorkshire, all weavers in Lancashire 


are paid alike, and men and women do the same 
work. 
weavers, about 24s. a week all the year through, 
whereas in Yorkshire 18s. a week isan exceptional 


Many women in Lancashire earn, as 


and is seldom main- 
The wages of 
when 


wage for women weavers, 


ent, in the highest paid district of 
I found no general preference given 
i igan, where the 


In other districts there are rare 


ment of men except at one mill in Wyldesley 
(No.349), where, owing to the men being attracted 
to the collieries, only one or two remained in the 
mill. The firm decided that under these circum- 
stances it would be better to have women only.” 


Such testimony must go far to convince (even 
the most obdurate) in favour of trade unionism 
for women. It is not suprising to find that the 
rank and file, as well as the leaders of unionism, 
for men, are beginning to speak out in favour of 
the inclusion of women everywhere as a sine qua 
non for the general welfare, feeling, as they must 
do, that men will be worsted in the struggle if 
women are forced by them into the position of 
“ blacklegs ” in the labour market. 

A shameful sanitary system is nevertheless 
even more universal here than in Yorkshire ; but 
I must refer those specially interested in this 
subject to the report itself for details (too dis- 
gusting to reprint for general reading) on what 
are known as the “ tub system” and “the bog 
system” of lavatories. Local authoritiesseem much 
to blame. In spite of the medical officer of health 
for Barnsley stating in a letter to Miss Abraham 
that “the sanitary accommodation in mills is the 
most debasing surrounding for women,” only one 
case could she find in which the local sanitary 
authority had taken action. Miss Abraham 


points which much affect the health of the 


chaser of those bonds! 
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found a larger number of cases of actual immo- 
rality amongst the workers in this district than 
in Yorkshire, a condition ofthings which she 
attributes to the disgraceful factory arrange- 
ments. 

Who are we that we should judge? And who 
indeed can judge until the capitalists, the ahahe: 
holders, the managers, and overseers are called 
to account for allowing such evils to prevail ? 
The rich mother who would be heart-broken 
were the purity of her young daughter to be 
sullied by even a thought of evil, may be cheer- 
fully living upon dividends provided for her by 
the toiling poor mother, whose little girl “ goes 
wrong ” because of the moral contagion which an 
expenditure of a mere hundredth part of those 
dividends could do much to counteract. 


PROHIBITION y. HIGH 
LICENCE. 


BY GENERAL NEAL DOW. 


[The Editor-in-chief has received the fol- 
lowing letter from General Neal Dow. It is 
peculiarly interesting and valuable at this 
moment when the question of temperance 
legislation is so prominently before the 
public :—] 

Portland, 12th September, 1894. 

My peak Lapy Somerset,—I thank you 
very much for the Licensing World and 
Licensed Trade Review just received. I fiud it 
lamenting the danger the trade is exposed to of 
being robbed of their rights by what they call 
“the confiscation” of their dead and buried 
licences—their term expired. It makes no 
allusion to the fact that their case has been 
argued up through all the grades of British 


Courts from the lowest to the highest—everyone, 
except the lowest, deciding against them. And yet 
they talk about it and insist upon it as if it were 
a new question yet undecided ! 
great Rebellion the rebels sent £15,000,000 vf 


During our 


“‘ Confederate Bonds” (6 per cents. ) to England. 


The knowledge of it came to me before they 
were sent (being then down South in the heart 
of rebeldom). 


I sent word immediately to 
friends in England, who gave my letter to the 


public through the Press, saying that never a 


penny back would he obtained by any pur- 
Nobody heeded my 
warning; all the bonds were taken by men 
sympathising with the rebels, and never a penny 


has been received from them ! The 75,000,000 dols. 


received from those bonds enabled the rebels to 
prolong the war a full year, whereby 75,000 men 
on both sides were slain, with an additional 


cost to us of more than 600,000,000 dols. '! 


If in any way the British grog shops can have 

their claim to compensation recognised by 
the courts, the fight of the people with them 
would be prolonged indefinitely, with a loss of 
life far more than 75,000 victims, and far more 
than £120,000,000 in costs. 
There has been brooding in Maine for the 
past year a plan of “Submission ;” that is, the 
submission to the people of the question of 
taking Prohibition out of our constitution. 
The Democratic party has taken all possible 
methods of notifying the people that “the 
party ” is dead against Prohibition, and in favour 
of “ High Licence ”! 

The election was un the 13th, and you will be 
delighted to know that the pro-licence party is 
“ nowhere,” as the slang phrase is; it has been 
beaten, crushed, as no party ever was before in 
Maine. This isthe third time that the Democratic 
party has endeavoured to recover control in this 
State by courting the lowest, vilest part of our 
population, and has been beaten always, but 
never so badly and thoroughly asnow. We think 
this will prove to be their last effort in that 
line. 
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The great, immensely rich Liquor Leagues of 
the west have for two years set their hearts upon 
the overthrow of Prohibition in Maine —a 
Mordecai to them—every thought of it filling 
their hearts with rage and full determination to 
wipe it out of our statutes. Prohibition was 
enacted in this State in 1851, when the Demo- 
cratic party was in power, as it had been for 
many years. Two years after the party went 
hack on it; at the same time, in consequence of 
that, going down like a drowning man, with 
never its head above water even to draw one 
breath. 

The Liquor Leagues would gladly give a 
million dollars to overthrow Prohibition in 
Maine—and probably many millions —without 
even missing the money. 

I see that the present Prime Minister of Eng- 
Jand has said in a public speech;* If the vation does 
not soon govern the liquor traffic, the traffic will 
govern the nation.” I said that many times in 
England, publicly, thirty-seven years ago. As 
for our nation, it is already governed despotically 
by the grog-shops, and our churches seem to like 
to have it so. 

I am looking forward to the pleasure of meet- 
ing you, and sitting under your teaching at 
Cleveland, and hearing that we may hopv to 
have you again in Maine—and as our guest. 

With kindest regards to Miss Willard, and 
assurance to you that I am most truly your friend, 
Neat Dow. 


testify against him, under the Civil Damage Act.” 

That was mother's practical interpretation of 
the plan of work in our Crusade Psalm, where it 
says, “The Lord executeth judgment for the 
oppressed.” To my mind, whatever relates to 
the protection of the defenceless who come within 
the circle of our knowledge, is a part of our plan 
of work under its first specification. The families 
of those who drink are the most likely to suffer 
from the conduct of those who are “not them- 
selves,” but are “crazy on purpose,” and I have 
always felt that we should regard them as our 
special charge. In many of the States, homes 
for the children of the drunkard have been 
established by ouc societies, and our department 
of “homes for homeless children” is meant to 
help cover this ground. The “Department of 
Mercy” (for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals) comes under the same general classifi- 
cation. 


The Lord giveth food to the hungry. 


1 once heard a stirring exposition of this verse 
from a famous Crusader, who said, “ We women 
were so hungry for tiis temperance work that 
God gave it to us in His own good time!” but 
the larger scope of the passage includes every 
form of service that we can render to those who 
are hungry in body or soul, The Saxon word 
“lady” means “giver of bread;” we must be 
that, but we ought to be much more. 

“ Giver of the bread of life” should be a defini- 
tion including the loaf in one hand and the New 
Testament and Total Abstinence pledge in the 
other. 


The Lord looseth the prisoners. 


The great work for the reformation of drinking 
men and women comes in here. The Blue 
Ribbon, the Red Ribbon movement, the Good 
Templars, Sons of Temperance, and other 
societies, the Homes for Inebriates, the various 
“Cures,” founded for the reformation of the 
drunkard, but most of all that “loosing of the 
prisoners” which comes from the “ expulsive 
power of a new affection,” so that a New Testa- 
ment replaces the flask in the side pocket of the 
drinking man, and he bends upon his knees in 
prayer, instead of bowing hopelessly over the 
bar; while “the gospel glass” replaces the glass 
of liquid ruin in his hand. No society ever did 
more for the reformation of the drunkard than 
the W.C.T.U. We have tried all means; we 
must ignore none, but let us always exalt “ the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believeth,” remembering Him who said, “ And I, 
if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto Me.” 


Ascertaining that the opposition to the Palace 
Theatre licence was coming from the National 
Vigilance Association, we sought an interview 
with Mr. Coote, the secretary, who freely and 
fully answered the questions we put to him in 
reference to the matter. 

“Ts it true that the National Vigilance Asso- 
ciation is offering opposition to the renewal of 
the licences to the Palace Theatre, the Empire, 
and the St. James’s Hall? ” 

“No, it is not true. Mrs. Ormiston Chant 
will oppose the renewal of the licence of the 
Empire, chiefly on the ground of the promenade 
being the habitual resort of disorderly persons. 
The St. James’s Hall Restaurant will be oppose.t 
on similae grounds by two gentlemen. And our 
opposition to the renewal of the Palace Theatre 
licence is based on the exhibition of what aro 
called the ‘living pictures,’ some of which are, 
we contend, something more than objectionable.” 

“TI€ some of the pictures are indecent, why 
not prosecute ? ” 

“ Well, so far as I know, it is impossible to do 
so; the law has never contemplated the state of 
things which has arisen in conuection with these 
living pictures. However much they may ere in 
the direction of obscenity, the law which applies 
in the case of obscene and indecent pictures, or 
ordinary shows, does not apply in this peculiar 
exhibition. Hence we are compelled to have 
recourse to the Licensing Conmittee of the 
London County Council.” 


“ Are you not open to the charge of reading 
into these pictures what is really not there?” 

“T think not. Out of about twenty tableaux 
three or four represented simply the nude figure, 
while several others were semi-nudities. By 
semi-nudities I mean figures somewhat less 
draped than the Venus of Milo; by nudities, 
figures differing from the Medician Venus only 
in respect of a narrow piece of white muslin. No 
doubt the ladies who thus displayed their per- 
sons were, in fact, provided with an extra cuticle 
of flesh-coloured silk, but this is « matter of 
inference and faith, not of observation and know- 
ledge. To the ordinary observer some of the 
persons representing certain groups appeared to 
be in a state of nature.” 

‘‘ But, surely, as an artistic production, they 
are no more indecent than the original pictures 
from which they are copied ?” 

“There is a marked difference hetween the 
two. The great difference is just that which 
makes the one true art and deprives the other 
of any semblance of it. In the picture you have 
the artist’s soul and ideal beautifying the subject, 
and sometimes making even the nude an inspira- 
tion for good. In the other, you have apparently 
the full personality of the flesh and blood of the 
individual. It is vulgar cant to talk about art 
in the same breath with these living pictures. 
There is not the slightest resemblance in any 
particular.” 


BIBLE READING. 


THE CRUSADE PSALM. 
(Ps. cxivi.) 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

The Lord executeth judgment for the op- 
pressed ; the Lord giveth food to the hungry ; 

the Lord looseth the prisoners : 

The Lord openeth the eyes of the blind ; the 
Lord raiseth them that are bowed down; the 
Lord loveth the righteous. 

The Lord preserveth the s rs; He re- 
lieveth the fatherless and widow : but the way of 
la wicked He turneth upside down. —Psa. cxlvi. 
More frequently than I have ever uttered any 
other single exhortation to my comrades, except 
that they should seek to be given up to the 
indwelling of the Spirit, has been the exhorta- 
tion that they should give their best and keenest 
thought to the three verses given above, for if 
its members would do this, no local union need 
ever be at a loss as to “the next thing ” that it 
ought to undertake. 

In the reading and study of these verses, 
freighted like a boat carried to the water's edge 
by the greatness of its cargo, we should empha- 
sise in every instance those words “The Lord.” 
I have heard the psalm read innumerable times, 
and find this Name of names hurried over in the 
most casual manner, but it is the key to the 
position. “ The Lord executeth judgment for the 
oppressed,” but He does so through courts and 
customs, and through the intervention of those 
who have His love in their hearts. 

For instance: In the first year of my temper- 
ance work I remember reaching home late in the 
evening from a trip, and saying to mother, as I 
bade her good-night, “I am going to Niles, 
Michigan, to-morrow, and must be up and off 

early, so do not try to see me in the morning.” 
Whereupon, with that wise smile that I so 
tenderly recall, she replied, “ You will be off 
early indeed if you get ahead of me, fur I take 
the five o’clock train to ———, where several of 
the officers of our Evanston W.C.T.U. (she was 
then president) are going to stand by a poor 
woman whose husband whipped her when he 
was drunk, and who said if we would rally 
around her, she would then have the courage to 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL AND THE * LIVING 
PICTURES.” 


Our readers will be interested to read the 
following account, taken from the Daily 
Chronicle of the 9th inst., on the Living 
Pictures, and the scope of the London County 
Council Licensing Committee in respect to re- 
newing licences :— 


“ You object to the‘ living pictures ’ en bloc ?” 
‘Not by any means; some of them are ex- 
ceedingly pretty and touching, and may with 
advantage be brought to bear on all sections of 
the community. There are great possibilities 
connected with such an exhibition if it is shorn 
of its vulgarity and obscenity. Many of our 
national and social problems can be strikingly 
brought before the public by mvans of these 
‘living pictures.’ ” 


To-morrow the adjourned sessions of the 
London County Counce! Licensing Committee 
will have brought to their notice one or two very 
dificult matters in connection with the Empire 
and Palace Theatre of Varieties. Tne Council 
have absolute power to grant or withhold the 
music and dancing licence to all or any of the 
London music-halls where, in their opinion, the 
evidence tendered justifies them in doing so. 

The Licensing Committee sits in a semi- 
judicial fashion at Clerkenwell Sessions House 
once a year to hear applications for renewals, 
and, where no opposition is offered, to grant 
them. 


“Do you think the fact of these pictures 
having been exhibited is sufticient to justify the 
Council in withholding the licence 2” 

“Wedo not. But what we seek is that before 
the licence is renewed, the manager shall be called 
upon to give an undertaking that he will not 
produce in the future the kind of picture to 
which I have referred. With that undertaking 
we shall by perfectly sitistied.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Sir John Lubbock, as President of the Insti- 
tute of Sociology, has just told the Congress of 
Paris that the religion of Europe is “the wor- 
ship of Mars.” To prove it he made the follow- 
ing startling statement: “Our war establish- 
ments approach 20,000,000 men. The nominal 
cost is over £200,000,000. The appalling public 
debt, a consequence of this colossal expenditure, 
is represented by no valuable property. The 
money has been wasted. In the case of Great 
Britain, one-third of the total taxation goes to 
pay for the wars of the past, one-third is spent 
in preparing for the wars of the future, and only 
one-third remains for the needs of thecountry 
itself.” We are delighted to see that the West- 
minster Gazette declares that the sociologists are 
all for arbitration and peace, adding that “ at 
present newspapers with a conscience seem to be 
doing the utmost to forward their views.” 


The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
New York has demanded that the so-called 
“living pictures” which are on exhibition at 
places of public entertainment shall be sup- 
pressed. The matter has been carried into ithe 
courts, where the legality or illegality of these 
representations will be decided. 


Apropos to the above comes the news as to 
the drastic measure instituted by the Mayor of 
Chicago, John P. Hopkins, in ordering the 
city police to destroy all hoardings contain- 
ing indecent pictures. On the night of Sep- 
tember 6th, a special detail of police, armed 
with lanterns, axes, hatchets, and other neces- 
sary tools, utterly demolished the sign-boards 
along the entire line of an elevated railway, com- 
mitting to deserved destruction the obscene 
advertising of theatres, variety shows, and all 
‘manner of objectionable heralding. Anyone 
making an attempt to replace these signs will be 
arrested and prosecuted. 


Strict laws are enforced in Russia for the 
regulation of bicycle riding. Before anyone is 
allowed to ride on any public throughfare he 
‘must obtain a licence at a cost of four shillings, 
and enter his name and address upon the police 
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registers of his district. This done, he receives 
a square piece of leather, bearing his number in 
large letters of bright metal. This must be 
permanently fixed to the back of the bicycle, so 
that it may be readily seen by the police 
Before receiving his licence, however, he is com- 
pelled to undergo an examination as to whether 
he can ride sufficiently well to avoid becoming a 
public danger. 


A vivid contrast to this close surveillance is 
presented in a recent address of Lord Wolseley 
in which he stated that war correspondents in 
the South African campaign against Malaboch 
do not use the field telegraph, but despatches 
are usually carried by a cyclist. A recent 
message thus carried is said to have been the 
first instance in which a cyclist has ridden with 
despatches through the enemy's country in time 
of actual warfare. One of these cyclist 
messengers covered seventy miles in seven hours 
and forty minutes, the actual time in the saddle 
being five hours and forty minutes. 


Speaking at Birkenhead, October 4th, Mr. 
George Russell, Under Secretary for the Home 
Department, uttered his belief concerning social 
reform as follows :— 

I mean by it (social reform) cheap, abundant, 
and unadulterated food; houses in which it is 
possible for a man to live and bring up his chil- 
dren in health and decency; a‘system of com- 
pulsory education, ranging from the elementary 
school to the highest university honours; a 
career open to talent and independence in what- 
ever class of the community they may have been 
born, reaching right up to the highest places of 
the State, if only a man is found worthy to 
attain them ; protection against dangerous handi- 
crafts and the evils and dangers inseparable 
from them ; and rest and recreation for the hard- 
working Anglo-Saxon race. I mean that a man 
should not have to grind on upon one monoto- 
nous occupation from the day he enters upon 
work until the day he dies in the workhouse, 
but rather that there should be a system by 
which such a man could have, every day and 
every week of his life, sufficient leisure for the 
cultivation of the higher faculties, for the enjoy- 
ment of the blessings of home, and for those 
spiritual opportunities and advantages which six 
days of hard work sometimes leave a man hardly 
able to enjoy. I mean, gentlemen, a living 
wage that would enable a man to enjoy for him- 
self and secure for those dependent upon him, 
not luxuries, as our foolish critics are always 
imputing to us, but those prime necessities of 
food, shelter and clothing, which are essentials 
of decent human life. In a word, I mean social 
reform: and every working man and woman in 
this country should have a larger share than 
their forefathers in the wealth which they them- 
selves help to create. 

This is what Mr. Russell. calls the “new 
Socialistic Radicalism,” and what he claims to 
be the “ new Christian Radicalism.” 


The Board of Regents of the State University 
of Michigan, U.S.A., has resolved “ that hence- 
forth in the selection of professors, instructors, 
and other assistants for the University, no dis- 
tinction be made between men and women, but 
that the applicant best fitted for the position 
receive the appointment.” 


Russia, it is said, has ceased banishing the 
Stundists to the Caucasus, The devoted exiles 
have made converts to their faith wherever they 
have gone, even in places where there were no 
persons like-minded until they became, through 
persecution, members of these communities. 
There are now over 300,000 Stundists in 
Southern Russia. 


The editor of the British Weekly says, on 
“Local Option and the Gothenburg System ”: 
“The Gothenburg system, as advocated in 
England, cannot be reconciled with prohibition. 
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Bishop Jayne, Mr. Chamberlain, and their 
friends put in the very forefront the fact that 
they aim at the ‘the union and organisation of 
those who, recognising that the public house of 
entertainment is necessary for the comfort, 
recreation, and social intercourse of the people, 
are convinced that reform rather than abolition 
must be the aim of a sound temperance policy.’” 
This is certainly a clear setting-forth of the 
matter, and what follows, in regard to the 
Gothenburg system is, if possible, still clearer: 
“ Nobody should mistake its meaning. Jt means 
the sanction and perpetuation of moderate 
drinking, and will be, if adopted, the heaviest 
blow ever dealt against total abstinence.” 


A few years ago an interesting experiment 
was made in the colony of Victoria by the 
establishment of a prohibition settlement in 
Mildura, in connection with the irrigation enter- 
prise of Messrs. Chaffey Brothers. A special 
Act of Parliament enacted what were thought 
to be the most careful safeguards for securing 
the carrying out of the intention to have the 
settlement entirely free from drink-selling, but 
notwithstanding this, many violations of the 
Act by sly grog-selling occurred, in spite of 
heavy fines, and in some cases, sentences of im- 
prisonment—such is the persistent disregard of 
law and order on the part of those in haste to 
become rich by liquor-selling. Some time ago, 
owing apparently to the inaction of the friends 
of temperance, the liquor party secured a con- 
siderable majority on a poll taken on the ques- 
tion of allowing the establishment of a distillery, 
and, emboldened by this success, the liquor- 
sellers are promoting a petition to the Colonial 
Parliament for an alteration in the law, to allow 
the issue of liquor licences. This seems to have 
aroused the temperance party, who have resolved 
to fight, and as a preliminary, are promoting a 
counter petition in favour of the existing law. 
When the last mail left, this campaign was in 
progress, and included a week’s special meetings. 
The result will be awaited with great interest. 


On his return to London, Mr. Arnold F. Hills 
has had his attention called to a paragraph in 
the Daily Chronicle of September 22nd, having 
reference to the United Temperance Bill. He 
desires it to be generally known that he has had 
no interview or communication of any kind on 
this matter with the public press ; and that the 
inference that the United Temperance Bill was 
being pushed forward for presentation next 
session of Parliament, or as a rival measure to 
the Government Liquor Traffic (Local Control) 
Bill, is wholly erroneous, nor has the statement 
that “the Bill has received the general assent of 
nearly all the leading representative bodies,” 
been made on Mr. Hill's authority in any way 
whatever. 


Women everywhere will mourn when they 
hear of the death of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table was a well- 
loved friend and a household guest in many 
English homes ; and over this country will pass 
a wave of deepest regret for one of the most 
genial figures of the century. Dr. Holmes died 
at Boston, on Sunday. Immediately before his 
death, which occurred at half-past one in the 
afternoon, practically without a moment's 
warning, he was sitting in an easy chair in his 
study, chatting with his son. We are reminded 
of his own words in his favourite poem : 


“ Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll ! 
Leave thy low vaulted past ° 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last. — 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, a 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s un- 

resting sea !” 
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A meeting of friends of the Anti-Opium Move- 
ment will be held in Lower Exeter Hall at 
7 o'clock Thursday evening, October 11th, to 
welcome Mr. Dyer, Mr. Prautch, Mr. and Mrs. 
Man Sukh Lal, and Mr. 8. C. Kanoga Ratnam, 
from India. Dr. James L. Maxwell takes the 
chair, and is ably supported by a large number 
of editors and philanthropists. 


The following resolution was passed at the 
meeting of the Representative Board of the 
Anti-Opium Committees held October 3rd :— 


This Board representing the various Anti- 
Opium Societies of Great Britain, desires to ex- 
ress its warmest sympathy with Messrs. A. W. 
Prautch, Man Sukh Lal and Alfred 8. Dyer on 
the occasion of their visit to England, after being 
imprisoned, for conscience sake, in Bombay. It 
desires to express to them its unabated confidence 
in the integrity of their protest against the 
opium smoking dens of Eoanbey, and_ the 
favourable toleration accorded to these by officials 
of the Opium Department. 


This Board believes that there was solid 
ground for their public complaint, and demand 
for an enquiry into alleged malpractices. The 
following is extracted from the certified copy of 
the judgment in the first trial :— 


It is admitted that during the last Mahim 
Fair there were five or six of these smoking 
clubs opened at Mahim, and the statement 
in the article regarding the mismanagement 
of these clubs appears true. 


This Board regards the extraordinary appoint- 
ment of Mr. J. Saunders Slater to the respon- 
sible post of Chief oy eR in Mr. Cooper’s 
absence, and some of his utterances from the 
Bench as constituting a serious reflection upon 
the administration of justice in the Presidency, 
whilst it can only view the conviction and 
sentence of Mr. Dyer for the publication of an 
article firmly believed to be true, as a distinct 
miscarriage of justice. 

The Board recalls the fact that the British 
public had been given to understand by respon- 
sible statesmen that the smoking dens of India 
were no longer to be tolerated. It must hold that 
the statement, therefore, of the Assistant Collec- 
tor of Opium at the trials, “I do not think the 
Opium establishments should be shut up, there- 
fore we have not tried to shut them up,” calls 
for the prompt attention of the Government as 
being nothing less than a public scandal. 


Concerning Women. 


The inaugural meeting of the autumn session 
of Bedford College was held last week. Dr. W. 
T. Russell, chairman of the Council, who pre- 
sided, said that although this was the opening 
of the forty-fifth session of the college, it was 
really the first session that the whole of the 
college had been under the control of the 
Council, which would enable it, even more than 
in the past, to adapt itself to any new require- 
ments. Sir Henry Roscoc, in his inaugural 
lecture, congratulated the college on the honours 
gained by its students at the London University, 
and the solid work done within its walls. No 
one now doubted that the minds of women were 
as capable of development as those of men, and 
that the object of this University education was 
mainly tv develop individuality and stability of 
character. The question of science teaching for 
women was a comparatively new one, and doubts 
had been expressed whether it might not 
interfere with the retinement of a woman’s 
nature. But on looking at the results of men’s 
scientific education, he came to the conclusion 
that if science did not degrade men, it would 
not degrade women. Women had the observa- 
tional instinct, but lacked the power of continued 
observation and deducing results. It was the 
work of this college to train this naturally quick 
observation by systematic attendance and con- 
tinuous practical work in many various branches 
of natural science. 

* * 

The medical students are again at work, and 
on Monday week the London School of Medicine 
for Women inaugurated its session with 160 
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students, twenty-nine of whom are beginners. 
The students obtain an uniformly excellent 
standard of instruction by a systematic attend- 
ance at the Royal Free Hospital, in Gray’s Ion 
Road, where all the clinical clerks and surgical 

are women. Miss Maida Sturge, M.B., 
who is resident medical officer of the North- 
Eastern Hospital, gave the inaugural address, 
in which she spoke of the need of cultivating the 
scientific habit of mind. She said she would 
like to see the age of entrance raised from 
eighteen to twenty-two, thinking that the inter- 
vening period might well be used for general 
culture, for the widening of sympathies by con- 
tact with social life, and particularly for the 
study of ‘‘ the ways and needs of little children.” 
Miss Sturge remarked that in future the medical 
profession might regard with surprise the fact 
that in the nineteenth century the sick were 
largely tended in wards in cities instead of 
carrying them into fresh air and sunshine in 
rural districts. 

* * * 

On the evenings of Wednesday and Thursday 
week Miss Kellie, the organising secretary of the 
Scottish Women’s Liberal Federation, addressed 
meetings in the Ayr and Newton Liberal Clubs, 
the former under the presidency of Mr. Beaton, 
the chairman of the Junior Liberal Association, 
the latter presided over by Mr. Houston, the 
chairman of the Newton Club. In both cases 
there were large audiences. Miss Kellie’s ad- 
dresses were practical. She contrasted the 
policies pursued by the two political parties of 
the day in their relation to general and social 
questions, and urged the Liberal women of Ayr 
to do their utmost, nut only to secure for them- 
selves the right to vote, but for the attainment 
of the great ends to which the Liberal party had 
put its hand. She pointed out the successes 
that had already been achieved by the introduc- 
tion of women on the electoral field, and how 
best their efforts could be directed, and com- 
bated very successfully the arguments advanced 
in opposition to the interference of women in 
political and municipal matters. 


* & 


It was decided last Friday at the Women’s 
Liberal meeting held at West Hartlepool to run 
two lady candidates in the forthcoming 
Guardians’ election under the new Local Govern- 
ment Act, which enables women for the first 
time to sit as Poor Law Guardians. The candi- 
dates selected were Mrs. I. J. Robinson and Miss 
M‘Kenzie, of York Road, West Hartlepool. It 
is to be hoped that every effort will be made to 
secure the return of these two ladies. 


* %* 


Mrs. Swann, who is president of the Bristol 
North Women’s Liberal Association, and has 
been instrumental in forming similar organi- 
sations in Gloucestershire and many other 
English counties, is going on ‘a mission” 
through Ulster, at the request of Lady Carlisle. 
She begins on November 2nd a ten days’ tour 
in the North of Ireland for the purpose of orya- 
nising the Liberal ladies of the province. In a 
letter to those who are arranging meetings she 
says, ‘‘The women of England, Scotland, and 
Wales are already enrolled in powerful political 
organisations, and we are most anxious that our 
Irish sisters should fall into line with us and 
be represented in our Women’s Liberal Federa- 
tion.” 

* * * 

The Bradford Needlework Guild has concluded 
another year’s work, and on the 25th it will hold 
an exhibition of the work done during the twelve 
months. The method of the Guild is a novel 
and most successful application of what is well 
known to the promoters of charities and collec- 
tors for benevolent purposes as the snowball 
principle. Like others, the Bradford Guild is 
divided into groups. Each group contains one 
president, five or more vice-presidents, and fifty 
or more associates. The associates send their 
work to their vice-president, the vice-presidents 
send the collective work of their associates to 
their president ; and the presidents send the 
work of their groups on the day and to the place 
appointed for distribution. The presidents form 
the committee for management and distribution, 
and have a vote for every fifty garments collected 
by them. Last year the committee were in a 
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position to distribute 4410 articles, which was 
an increase of 945 on 1892. During its com- 
tively short existence, and after this year’s 
istribution, nearly twenty thousand articles of 
dress, clothing, etc., will have been dispensed by 
this excellent little charity amongst the poor of 
the town. 
+ * + 
The Foresters at Brighton have opened a new 
Court, in the District called the Grace Ewart 
Female Court, to be run in connection with the 
Star of Sussex Court of the A.O.F. The forma- 
tion of the new Court, of which the Mayoress of 
Brighton has consented to become a patroness, 
has been the work of a Committee representing 
some thirty Courts of the Brighton district. At 
the opening ceremony some dozen members from 
the Lewes Female Court attended, there being 
in all about 400 at the ceremony, the members 
wearing their rug eae Brother Allbery opened 
the new Court, the number of which is to be 
8337. Nine financial and two honorary members 
were enrolled. — 
* 


There is an _ interesting account of 
“* Settlements ” in the always readable ladies’ 
column of the Western Morning News, The 

uiet work carried on, almost unchronicled, by 
the ladies at the various settlements in East 
London is hardly to be measured. Almost every 
University settlement started by men has a 
women’s settlement near at hand, which works 
in conjunction with it. The Mansfield House 
in the middle ef the very poor district of 
Canning Town, in the far Kast of London, was 
started some years ago by the students of the 
N onconformist Theological College at Oxford. 
A women’s settlement soon followed, worked 
under the superintendence of Miss Cheetham, 
a Birmingham lady of large heart, practical 
knowledge, and such indefatigible energy that 
the ladies who work under her guidance often 
seriously fear that even her robust health willgive 
way. Until a month ago the work of the women’s 
settlement had to be carried on in three rooms 
at the top of the house used as the Working Men's 
Club. But special efforts were made, and now 
a whole house two doors below has been taken 
for the women’s work, and the wioter’s work is 
beginning amidst more tolerable surroundings. 
* * & 


Everywhere it is quite evident that womanly 
taste has been at work. The shop, prettily 
curtained, is used as a girls’ club. In the draw- 
ing-room, furnished in a simple but artistic way, 
the poor women are received several evenings in 
the week. Miss Cheetham’s office, where every 
morning she gives help and advice of every kind 
liberally to the hundreds of women who come in 
one by one to see her, hears many a tragic story. 
All through the winter in this dockers’ 
neighbourhood the men are constantly out of 
work, and the girls and women keep, if keeping 
it can be called, the home. The medical mission 
is near by, where a lady doctor and two nurses 
are centres of help to this unfortunate neighbour- 
hood, which being just outside the metropolitan 
area, has sanitary or rather unsanitary arranye- 
ments of its own. Scarlet fever and diphtheria 
are always rampant, and are nursed at home, 
and it seems almost impossible to make the 
mothers believe that it is wrong and unwise to 
come straight from a scarlet fever patient to a 
crowded meeting, or to let the said patient play 
in|the streets during Cuniyalearerite. 

# + 


One woman boasted to the ladies that she has 
buried seventeen out of nineteen children, and 
hers is no solitary case. ‘No wonder then that 
the ladies are hoping to extend their medical 
work by taking two houses for a hospital and 
nurses’ home. At present the ladies live in 
cottages side by side, a mile or so beyond 
the settlement, where they claim for the air the 
most bracing qualities, and sugyest that Canning 
Town should be opened up as a health resort. 
They endeavour to keep off the tiend of despair 
and the scourge of dirt by making their rooms as 
homelike as possible, and the women whom they 
mix amongst have no greater delight than to 
come to their rovins, for a special treat, to tea. 
Here, as everywhere, help is wanted, and needle - 
work orders are asked for, picked women doing 
the work in their own homes as a sort of relief 
work in winter. 
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which has sin in it. The next “ pathetic 
tragedy ” is the inheritance of a sinful nature. 
It leads Cain to be angry with the Lord, and 
jealous of his younger brother ; and the Lord, 
seeing his frame of mind, repeats to him the 
same significant prophecy of a relation set wrong 
by sin: ” “ Unto thee shall be his desire, and thou 
shalt rule over him.” Let us put these two 
singular passages in apposition, for they are 
unique, occurring nowhere else in Holy Scripture : 
. “ Thy [Eve's] desire shall be to 

. “ His [Abel's] desire shall be to 

. thy husband [Adam], and he [Adam] 

. thee [Cain], and thou [Cain] 


. shall rule over thee [Eve].” 
. shalt rule over him [Abel].” 


That is, Eve's fate is identical with Abel's, and 
Cain’s relation to Abel identical with Adam’s 
relation to Eve, in this “ pathetic tragedy” of 
sin. It is all based on the “natural law ” which 
we see displayed on every hand throughout the 
lower animal kiogdom—the “survival of the 
fittest,” that is, using the word ‘ fittest” in the 
sense of the strongest in muscle—the “‘ fittest” 
in those things that make surviving possible. 
The “ fittest ” to survive are those most able to 
kill others off. “A woman shall not rule, 
because she cannot fight,” is the doctrine alike 
for women who would be so unnatural as to 
desire to preach or to vote. Should she vote her 
own will, she might succeed in getting laws 
enacted to keep herself from bacoming the 
prey of evil men’s lust. Should she preach, 
she might, to be sure, be the means of 
saving to righteousness a few of the class of 
men who make trade of the virtue of women. 
But seeing she cannot fight these evils with 
muscular force, she shall neither vote them out 
nor preach them out of existence. If she could 
fight, she could vote, also ; if she could fight, she 
could preach, also. But since she has no shawl 
for her back, to keep out the cold blast, she shall 
have no hood for her head. “It is a pathetic 
tragedy based on natural law,” and that law is 
the survival of the fittest — the detestable 
doctrine of the Corean custom, the detestable 
doctrine of Cain(e), and the detestable doctrine 
of sin and hell. 

Mr. Caine adds, “It is true that woman has 
been basely treated in all secondary matters, and 
all that we are changing.” 


Caine’s. On thecontrary, we should expect Sarah 
Grand’s profound acquiescence in the thought. 
How else are we to interpret the object of “ The 
Heavenly Twins,” unless it was written to show 
the inner life of woman us the “subject 
creature,” who fought as long as puny strength 
permitted against subjection? But there was no 
hope for her from the hour she consented to the 
proposition that the time had come for her to go 
into the vault and be cemented in. Heer indi- 
viduality had developed to its utmost capacity, 
for the sort of matrimonial relations upon which 
she entered were to be its living tomb. To be 
sure, death was slow and protracted, and for 
a while “nature” was defied, and there were 
attractions to decorate the vault. Mr. Hall 
Caine having made repeated observations of such 
cases, exclaims to the interviewer, “ Onca a 
woman marries she becomes conscious of this 
[that she is the subject creature ], willy, nilly.” 


THE DOCTRINE OF CAIN(E). 
. A PROTEST. 
BY KATE C. BUSHNELL, M.D. 


Iw the land of Corea, five hundred years ago or 
more, when it was considered that the aged 
parents in a household had exceeded their 
allotted term of existence, the dutiful son would 
wall up a vault or room, put vessels of food and 
drink in it, place the old people there, and cement 
up the door. These vaults are sometimes to be 
seen even at the present time, and in them may 
be found rare specimens of Corean pottery, 
which is of a delicate grey or blue or pale pink 
glaze, with a beautiful tracery of white under- 
neath ; often this is an adaptation of the Grecian 
chain. 4 

We are not told that the Corean parents ever 
objected to this method of treatment. They 
may, they may not have done so. At any rate, 
the record is not kept in history of despairing 
cries or protests issuing from these living tombs. 
Perhaps the beautiful pottery was made the 
object of attraction to draw them unsuspectingly 
into their living tombs, and if suddenly a cold 
chill struck their hearts as they heard the door 
closed after them, it was then already too late 
for an outcry to be of the least avail. 

Now the Coreans had carefully observed the 
Jaws of nature, and knew that death came, in the 
ordinary course, near the close of three-score and 
ten years, aud that activity was a sign of life, 
and senility of approaching dissolution ; and they 
knew that trembling old people with shrill voices, 
feeble footsteps, deaf ears, half-blind eyes, and 
childish pratcle were abnormalities, and they 
reasoned perhaps, Why not help nature to be 
natural ? 


dom tom We 


UNNATURAL NATORE. 


Yes, to be sure, that exactly agrees with the 
life-history of Evadne. It angers many for 
advocates of the “ New Womanhood” to say these 
things, but when an opponent utters them per- 
haps we may venture to agree with the proposi- 
tion. Yes, as Mr. Caine continues, “This great 
truth was recognised in the Garden of Eden ”— 
immediately after the forbidden fruit was eaten, 
which made our first parents “as gods, knowing 
guod and evil.” One who becomes acquainted 
with evil, always discovers the subjection of 
woman ; the two pieces of knowledge belong to- 
gether. And as this is “a pathetic tragedy, 
based on natural law”—to use Mr. Caine’s words 
—why not follow the trend of Nature, help 
nature to be more natural, if there seems to be 
any inclination for it to turn out of its lawful 
way, as in the case of those of the New Woman- 
hood? The Coreans did so in the case of their 
parents; Cain did so as soon as he found that, 
according to the natural law of sin, Abel’s 
“desire” was “unto” him; Adam has for the 
most part helped the law along into “ pathetic 
tragedy ;” and Mr. Caine saya, “Can we think that 
a group of women at the end of the nineteenth 
century are going to alter all this, to reverse the 
order of all the ages and all the climes, and 
change the law of nature?” No, surely not, so 
long us the law of nature which teaches the 
“ survival of the fittest ” is zealously defended, 
instead of the law of God and the kingdom, 
which asserts that in defiance of nature reform 
shall go on to the point where “ the wolf shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie 
down with the kid; and the calf and the young 
lion and the fatling together; and a little child 
shall lead them.” God’s kingdom is the reform 
against nature, when nature has been set. wrong 
by sin. 


A PATHETIC TRAGEDY. 


To be sure, the fate of living imprisonment 
was a gloomy one. But trembling old age 
had its gloomy side, also, and besides the fate 
was not altogether hideous. The most lovely bits 
of pottery the country manufactured were put 
in the vaults, delicate grey and blue and pink. 
And food, too, enough tu last beyond all reason, 
for death was due and overdue already, and the 
old parents should comfort themselves that they 
were not at once buried in the cold earth. 
They were even allowed to defy and outlive 
nature a considerable length of time by this 
ingenious method, while they could enjoy the 
beautiful surroundings, shut in from every blast 
of the cold wind, and every rain andstorm. How 
safely, how warmly they were sheltered ! 

“Tt is a pathetic tragedy, based on natural 
law,” the Corean son might have said in justifi- 
cation of the deed, sighing his relief that a 
tragedy so suited to his convenience could be 
attributed to natural law. But after all, those 
who have instincts of common humanity would 
sooner be found among those who wage war 
against nature, by comforting the life of aged 
parents to extension into senile imbecility, than 
among those who enact the tragedy of helping 
nature to exterminate a human existence. Who 
cares to be accused of helping on a tragedy, no 
matter how “ pathetic,” no matter how strongly 
natural law may suggest it ? 


WOMAN THE SUBJECT. 

In the report of a recent interview, we are 
told that Mr. Hall Caine and his interviewer fell 
“into a discussion of some very profound and 
perplexing problems,” but they did not pursue 
these long, for “ both felt it a relief to turn to a 
lighter topic.” They had been talking of woman, 
and Mr. Caine said, “ How can we escape from 
the belief that woman is the subject creature ?” 
Then exclaimed the interviewer in parenthesis, 
‘* Would that Miss Willard or Sarah Grand were 
here to answer the question!” He evidently 
thought that had these women been present they 
would have contradicted this exclamation of Mr. 


THE FAMILY VAULT. 


Now, is it not strange that after this concession 
women should not weep for joy? Just think of 
it! We are to have, inside the vault which seals 
up woman's individuality to hopeless doom, a 
little more food, a little more drink, a little more 
pink and white and grey pottery, a little more 
delicate tracery on the vases, and a little more 
Grecian chain; and, oh, how delightful ! it may 
keep us quiet and occupied until the cementing 
of the door is quite finished, and until those who 
have seen to it that nature does a finished work 
within nature’s own sort of marriage and com- 
pletes woman’s subjection “ willy nilly,” have fled 
quite beyond any possibility of heeding the protest 
of the “ shrieking sisterhood.” “ For,” says the 
interviewer, “ Hall Caine, it will be seen, would 
be one of the first to stand up for what he 
believes to be woman's real rights, though he has 
no sympathy with those leaders of the wowan’s 
movement who have gone to extremes.” Let us 
be grateful that Mr, Caine also clearly enunciales 
the principle that in this death to individuality, 
whieh is his conception of marriage, this “ pathetic 
tragedy ” which is woman's fate, “ willy, nilly,” 
after she has once said “ willy” to the man who 
has sworn to love and protect her all the days of 
her life, in this “ pathetic tragedy ” woman shall 
have the right to choose the one who enacts 1, 
even at cost of possible “ rubbing the bloom ” vit 
her modesty, which is “ half her charm.” 


OUTSIDE THE GARDEN. 


There was a time in the first days of the 
Garden of Eden when man and woman were 
equal. “In the image of God created He him, 
male and female created He them.” There was 
no hint at first that one was created to be 
subject to the other. But immediately after the 
fall, even while yet in the Garden, God said to 
the woman, when He dealt with her first sin, 
“Thy desire shall be unto thy husband, and he 
shall rule over thee,” a most mournful prophecy. 
He then drove them out of the Garden ; for the 
tragedy of human rule and oppression was never 
permitted in Eden; God alone ruled there vver 
human beings. Human lordship relates to life 
outside Eden, always; in the Kingdom of 
Heaven there ‘is “neither male nor fomale.” 
With siu and human lordship, labour in the 
sweat of the brow, spiritual death, and death of 
the body near at hand, Adam and Eve stood 
outside of Eden, “a flaming sword” between 
them and the way of the Tree of Life. This 
is the “ pathetic tragedy ” of the law of nature 
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What wonder that Mr. Caine and the inter- 
viewer “ both felt it a relief to turn to a lighter 
topic?” So did the Corean son, we may imagine, 
feel it to be “a relief to turn toa lighter topic,” 
if ever he found himself in the neighbourhood of 
the vault in which he had sealed up his old father 
and mother. 

I am not in the least opposed to marriage nor 
do I personally think it need be a “ pathetic 
tragedy,” nor do I believe that it has been such 
to numbers. I do not think this the doctrine of 
holy matrimony—for since Christ again opened 
the ‘‘ way to the tree of life,” many have returned 
to the garden of Eden to spend their wedded 
days ;—it is the doctrine of Cain(e). 


BOOKS WORTH READING. 


By AnniE EK. Houpswoxktu. 


RUDIN. 
BY IVAN TURGENEV. 


ENGLAND is among the last countries of Europe 
to give to the Russian novelist, Turgenev, 
the recognition that he has won in other lands 
as an exponent of life, a creator, an artist. 
Tolstoi we know, but Turgenev is still compara- 
tively unknown. And yet his position is in no 
way inferior to that of Count Tolstoi. He is 
indeed the greater artist. ‘ With Turgenev,” 
says Stepniak, “the thinker and the artist are 
not at war, spoiling and sometimes contradicting 
each other’s efforts. They go hand in hand, 
because he never preaches any doctrine what- 
ever, but gives us, with an unimpeachable 
artistic objectiveness, the living men and women 
in whom curtain ideas, doctrines and aspira- 
tions were embodied; and he never evolves 
these ideas and doctrines from his inner con- 
sciousness, but takes them from real life, catch- 
ing with his unfailing artistic instinct an 
incipient movement just at the moment when it 
was to become a historic feature of the time. 
Thus his novels are a sort of artistic epitome of 
the intellectual history of modern Russia, and 
also a powerful instrument of her intellectual 
progress.” 

Turgenev thus takes his place with the im- 
mortals; those who have written for all time, 
whose works will be read for their perfection 
of form and manner, long after the subjects of 
which they treat have failed tointerest. “The 
poet of the gentler side of human nature” he 
has been called; but he might have been de- 
scribed with equal truth as “ the poet of human 
nature,” for he holds the keys of all emotions; 
he strikes the chords of human feelings ; high or 
low, base or noble, he evolves harmonies from 
every discord. 

A GREAT NOVEL. 

To this great novelist Mr. Heinemann intro- 
duces us in the novel “ Rudin,” translated into 
English by Constance Garnett, who has admir- 
ably caught the spirit and the genius of the 
author. “Rudin” is the first of Turgenev’s 
social novels, and besides its artistic interest, it 
is interesting as giving a description of Russian 
middle-class life under the tyrannous rule of 
Nicholas I, when the only representatives of pro- 
gressive Russia were isolated groups of men cut 
off by their hopes and ideals from their own 
nation, solitary aliens in the country of their 
birth. Their very isolation drew them together 
into cliques and coteries, and Turgenev describes 
one of these coteries in the fullowing passage : 

Pokorsky lived ina little low-pitched room, 
in an attic of an old wooden house. He was very 
poor, and supported himself somehow by giving 
lessons. Sometimes he had not evena cup of tea 
to offer to his friends. . . . But in spite of these 
discomforts a great many people used tu go to 


* « Rudin,” by Ivan Turgenev. Translated from the 
Russian by Constance Garnett, Wm. Heinemann 
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see him. You would not believe what sweetness 
and happiness there was in sitting in his poor 
little room. It was in his room I first met 
Rudin. . . After I had come into Pokorsky’s set, 
I may tell you I was quite transformed ; I grew 
humble and anxious to learn; I studied and was 
happy and reverent; in a word, I felt just as 
though I had entered a holy temple. And reall 
when I recalled. our gatheri there was muc 
that was fine, even touching inthem. Imagine 
a party of five or six lads gathered together, one 
tallow candle burning. . .. Eyes were sparkling 
with enthusiasm, cheeks flushed, and hearts 
beating, while we talked of God and truth, of the 
future of humanity and poetry. . . Pokorsky 
sat with crossed legs, his pale cheek on his hand, 
and his eyes seemed to shed light. Rudin stood 
in the middle of the room and spoke, spoke 
splendidly, for all the world like the young 
Demosthenes by the resounding sea. . . And the 
night seemed to fly by on wings. It was already 
the grey morning when we separated, moved, 
happy, aspiring and sober (there was no question 
of wine among us at such times) with a kind of 
sweet weariness in oursouls. . . . and one even 
looked up at the stars with a kind of confidence, 
as though they had become nearer and more 
comprehensible. Ah, that was a glorious time, 
and I can’t bear to believe that it was altogether 
wasted And it was not wasted, even for those 
whose lives were sordid afterwards. How often 
have I come across such old college friends! 
You would think the man had sunk altogether 
to the brute, but one had only to utter Pokor- 
sky's name before him and every trace of noble 
feeling in him was stirred at once ; it was like 
uncorking a forgotten phial of fragrance in some 
dark and dirty room. 


TITAN AND PIGMY. 


It is from a circle like this that Rudin goes 
forth into the world “a Titan in word, a pigmy 
in deed,” a man of contradictions that in the 
skilled hand of the novelist build up a character 
perfectly true, vivid, and concrete. With con- 
summate art Rudin is introduced into the story 
as he is introduced into the house of Darya 
Mihailovna, crowned with the interest evoked for 
a totally different man. All the dramatis per- 
sone are assembled in the drawing-room in 
expectation of a great personage ; and when 
their curiosity is fully roused, and the interest of 
the reader strung up to the highest point of 
expectation, instead of the great man “ Daitri 
Nikolaitch Rudin” is announced, 

A man of about thirty-five, of a tall, somewhat 
stooping figure, with crisp, curly hair, and 
swarthy complexion, an irregular but expressive 
and intelligent face, a flickering brilliance in his 
quick, dark grey eyes.. .. His clothes were not 
new, and were somewhat small, as though he 
had outgrown them... . The thin sound of 
Rudin’s voice seemed out of keeping with his 
tall figure and broad chest. 

NATALYA. 


Rudin seemed reticent at first, and not dis- 
posed to speak, but at last he broke silence, and 
in a quarter of an hour his voice was the only 
sound in the room. All were crowding in a 
circle round him. He spoke with intelligence, 
with fire, and with judgment, he showed much 
learning, wide reading. No one had expected 
to find in him a remarkablo man. Darya 
Mihailovna, who was by way of being a literary 
woman, told herself that she had discovered a 
genius. Her daughter Natalya listened with 
flushed face, and eyes both dimmed and shining. 

This girl, after Rudin, is the most artistic 
creation in the book. Quiet, grave, thoughtful, 
a child in years, her subdued manner hides a 
heroic and enthusiastic nature. — Natalya’s 
character has a historic interest us being the 
first portrayal of the Russian modern woman— 
“ women possessing a strength of mind more finely 
masculine than that of the men of their time.” 

here is no lack of the “cternal feminine” in 
Natalya, nu sexless insipidity. She 1s stirred to 
great passions, she stands unshrinking on the 


J} edge of uttermost sacrifice for the man she loves ; 
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and yet there is nothi. ; revolt yin the descrip- 
tion of the girl: nothin: that fleshly pander- 
ing to gross animalism whivh defiles the pages of 
some modern novels written, to our shame, by 
women, 


_On the night of Rudin’s appearance she was 
his most attentive listener, and it was evident 
that even so soon he had fascinated her. 


_ The very sound of his voice, intense and soft, 
increased the fascination ; it seemed as though 
some higher power were speaking through his 
lips, startling even to himself. Rudin spoke of 
what lends eternal significance to the fleeting 
life of man. “I remember a Scandinavian 
legend,” thus he concluded ; ‘‘a king is sitting 
with his warriors round the fire in a long dark 
barn. It was night, and winter. Suddenly a 
little bird flew in at the open door and flew out 
again at the other. The king spoke and said 
that this bird is like man in the world; it flew 
in from darkness and out again into darkness, 
and was not long in the warmth and light... . 
“ King,” replies the oldest af the warriors, 
‘‘even in the dark the bird is not lost, but finds her 
nest.” Even so, ourlife isshort and worthless ; but 
all that is great is accomplished through men. 
The consciousness of being the instrument of 
these higher powers ought to outweigh all other 
joys for man ; even in death he finds his life, his 
nest. 
worps! worps ! 


The fascination deepens into love, but even in 
the presence of the young, simple-minded girl 
Rudin cannot be unaffected or sine re “Tam 
tired of wandering from place to place,” he says 
to Natalya, “The time has come to rest.” 


Natalya was surprised. ‘‘ Is it possible that 
you feel that itis time for you to rest {”” she 
asked him, timidly. . . . ‘‘ Others may rest ; but 
you, . . . you ought to work, to try to be useful. 
Who, if not you—” 

“‘T thank you for your flattering opinion,” 
Rudin interrupted her. ‘To be useful. . . . it 
is easy to say... . Evenif I had any tirm con- 
viction, how could I be useful? Even if [I had 
faith in my own powers, where is one to find 
true, sympathetic souls? ” 

And Rudin waved his hand so hopelessly, and 
let his head siok so gloomily, that Natalya in- 
voluntarily asked herself, were those really his 
—those enthusiastic words full of the breath of 
hope she had heard the evening before. 

“ But no,” he said, suddenly tossing back his 
lion-like mane, “that is all folly, and you are right 
san Yes, I must act—I must not bury my 
talent if I have any ; I must not squander my 
powers on talk alone—on mere words.” He 
spoke nobly, ardently, convincingly, of the sin 
of cowardice and indolence, of the necessity of 
action. . .. He declared that there was no 
noble idea which would not gain sympathy ; that 
the only people who remained misunderstood 
were those who either did not know themselves 
what they wanted, or were not worthy to be 
understood. 

A DISCOURSE ON LOVE, 


From this eloquent defence of action he leaves 
Natalya and accepts her mother’s hospitality— 
becoming a parasite on the bounty of a vain and 
frivolous woman. In this luxurious idleness he 
grows in the affection and appreciation of the 
household, his only enemies those who are jealous 
of him, his only detractor Tezhnyov, # neighbour 
of Darya Mihailovna. Tezhnyov paints a lurid 
picture of Rudin’s past, his filial ingratitude, his 
betrayal of love. And yet it is Rudin who 
philosophises to Natalya on love, in this sort. 


‘It seems to me,” said Natalya, timidly, 
that the tragic in love is unrequited love,” 

“ Not at all,” replied Rudin ; ‘ that is rather 
the comic side of love, ‘The question must be 
put in an altogether different way , one must 
attack it more deeply. Love! all is mystery in 
love ; how it comes, how it develops, how it 
passes awity. Sometimes it comes all at once, 
undoubtiny, ylad as day ; sometimes it smoulders 
like fire undee ashes, and only bursts into at 
flame in the heart when all is over, sometimes 
it winds its way into the heart like a serpent, 
and suddenly slips out again. Yes, yes, it is th 
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great problem. But who does love in our days? 
0 


is so bold as tolove?.... Have you 
noticed that on the oak—and the oak is a strong 
tree—the old leaves only fall off when the new 
leaves begin to wi.... That is what 
hap to an old love in a strong heart; it is 

already but still it holds its place ; only 
another new love,can drive it out.” 

Natalya has no difficulty in reading a meaning 
into talk like this. She has been loved by 
young man, Volintsev, to whom she was all but 
betrothed when Rudin appeared on the scenes. 
His is the old love, Rudin’s is the new. 

Volintsev has not strength to keep her. She 
gives an ardent enthusiasm to Rudin —a 
passionate love to her idea of him. At last 
Radin declares himself—he loves her devotedly, 
nothing shall sever them now. 

Natalya lifted up her head. Very beautiful 
was her pale, noble, young face, transformed by 

in 


passion, 
in the faint light reflected from the evening sky. 
ee I tell you then,” she said, ‘I will be yours.’ 


THE REVELATION. 


The scene has been witnessed by a member of 
the household, and Rudin finds that he has to 
face the scorn of his hostess because he has dared 
to aspire to her daughter’s hand. At last the 
man is revealed—the maker of words, the coward, 
the cringing sycophant. The scene in which 
Natalya beholds the true man is one of the finest 
in the book. The child is suddenly a woman 
scornful of the man who has scorned her, meeting 
the man’s cowardice with brave womanly words 
wrung from the anguish of a misplaced love. 
Rudin’s departure from the house where he had 
posed as hero and seer is pathetic in its unre- 
deemed ignominy. He retreats like a whipped 


cur, snapping vainly in the letters he leaves behind | 


him, that his departure may be with some show 
of dignity, and the egoist barks loudly in the 
last sentence of the letter he writes to Natalya, 
“T hope that you may still hear of me.” This to 
the girl on whom he has brought an agony of 
pain of which he cannot himself conceive ! 


Natalya suffered terribly, she sutfered for the 
first time. But the first sorrow like the first 
love does not come again, and thank God for it. 


And now one might have supposed that 
Turgenev would leave Rudin in the odium attach- 
ing to this episode—a bladder pricked that had 
collapsed into its natural ugliness and insig- 
nificance. But the novelist understands the 
humanity he portrays too well for that. We are 
not all pitiful, not all weak. Humanity at its 
lowest and most degraded hears still the imprint 
of « far-off divineness. When next we hear of 
Rudin, Tezhnyov, the very man who had first 
revealed his faults, is vindicating him. 


RUDIN IS VINDICATED. 


“ ] know him well,” says Tezhnyov; “I am 
well aware of his faults. They are the more 
conspicuous because he himself is not on a small 
scale. I want to speak of what is good, of what 
is rare in him. He has enthusiasm . . . and 
that is the most precious quality in our times... 
I blamed him for coldness. I was right, and 
wrong too, then. The coldness is in his blood— 
that is not his fault—and not in his head. He 
- is not an actor, not a cheat, nor a scoundrel ; he 
lives at other people’s expense, not like a 
swindler, but like a child. .. . He never does 
anything himself precisely . . . but who has the 
right to say he has not been of use? that his 
words have not scattered good seeds in young 
hearts, to whom nature has not denied, as she 
has to him, powers for action, and the faculty of 
carrying out their own ideas? .. .” 


Once again we see Rudin, and this time it is 
only too evident that he has failed. 


Silver threads shone here and there in his 
curls, and his eyes, still magnificent, seemed 
somehow dimmed ; fine lines, the traces of bitter 
and disquieting emotions, lay about his lips and 
on his temples. His clothes were shabby and 


the mysterious shadows of the arbour, | so 
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old, and he had no linen visible anywhere. . . . 
There was something helpless and pathetically 
submissive in his bent figure. 


But this is not the end. Once again we meet 
him. He has been wandering in strange places, 
seeking to realise his ideals, moving on when the 
ideal failed to incorporate itself in the real and 
the actual. He has sacrificed position, influence, 
comfort, wealth; he is a man with whom fate 
appears to have dealt hardly—a social failure ; 
and yet when Tezhnyov meets him he rouses his 
honest respect. 


“You have so much power, such unwearying 
striving after the ideal.” 

‘¢ Words, all words ! There was nothing done,” 
Rudin broke in. 

‘‘ Nothing done! What is there to do?” 

‘‘ What is there todo? To keep an old blind 
woman and her family by one’s work, as—do 
you remember 1—Pryashenstovdid. That’s doing 


met! . 
“© Yes, but a good word—is also something 
done. . . . Do you want to know what I think 
of you? Well! I think here is a man—with 
his abilities, what might he not have attained 
to, what worldly advantages might he not have 
by now, if he had liked? . . . AndI 
meet him hungry and homeless. . . . ay have 
you, with whatever ideas you have entered upon 
an undertaking, infallibly every time ended by 
sacrificing your personal interests, ever refusing 
to take root in any but good ground, however 
profitable it might be? . . . You cannot stop, 
not because there is a worm gnawing you, as you 
said to me at first. . . . It is not a worm, not 
the spirit of idle restlessness ; it is the fire of the 
love of truth that burns in you, and clearly in 
spite of your failings. It burns in you more 
hotly than in many who do not consider them- 
selves egoists, and dare to call you a humbug 
perhaps. I, for one, in your place should long 
ago have succeeded in silencing that worm in me, 
and should have given in to everything ; and 
ou have not even been embittered by it, itri. 
You are ready, I am sure, to-day to set to some 
new work again like a boy.” 
“No, brother, I am tired now,” said Rudin ; 
‘¢T have had enough.” 


The last picture we have of Rudin is a vivid 
one. 

The revolution of ’48 had been almost sup- 
pressed ; a line battalion was taking a barricade 
in a narrow alley. Its surviving defenders had 
abandoned it and were only thinking of their 
own safety. 


Suddenly on the very top of the barricade 
ees Op a tall man in an old overcoat, 
with ared sash and a straw hat on his grey dis- 
hevelled hair. In one hand he held a red flag, 
in the other a blunt curved sabre, and as he 
scrambled up he shouted something in a shrill 
strained voice, waving his flag and sabre. A 
Viennese shooter took aim at him—tired. The 
tall man dropped the flag—and like a sack he 
toppled over face downwards, as though he were 
falling at some one’s feet. The bullet had 
passed through his heart. 


Thus the curtain falls on the tragedy of a life, 
on the hero of a fight not fought, on the singer of 
a song not sung. But who is to say such a life 
was ineffectual—a life that embodied in itself 
the religion of the ideal? With all his weakness 
Rudin had not been turned aside from following 
the high paths where the stars shine, and the 
solitude is chill, and sharp rocks pierce the feet. 
His life has taught that there is something more 
noble than success—more beautiful than achieve- 
ment. And in an age of cheap successes and 
boudoir victories it is a lesson worth teaching, 
a lesson worth learning. 


Mrs. Esler’s beautiful sketches, “The Way 
they Loved at Grimpat,” are still commanding a 
good sale. The volume has received from Mr. J. 
M. Barrie the commendation of being ‘a sweet 
and living book,” while no less a critic than “ Q,” 
of the Speaker, says that ‘‘ the book is delightful 
from cover to cover.” 
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LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES EK. WILLARD. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE WORLD'S W.C.T.U. 


Ong secret of the success that has from the first 
attended our great society is, that it always goes 
on “lengthening its cords and strengthening its 
stakes.” 

When I was organising on the Pacific coast in 
1883, I saw the opium curse in San Francisco, 
alongside of the alcoholic curse introduced the 
W.C.T.U. into British Columbia, and was urged 
to visit the Sandwich Islands, go to Japan and 
China, and was so impressed by the out-reaching 
of other nations toward our society, and their 
need of us, that I proposed in my annual address 
at Detroit, “the appointment of a commission 
to report the next year plans for the organisation 
ofa World’s W.C.T.U.” This was agreed to, and 
the general officers of our national society have 
from that tothe present been leaders in this en- 
terprise. We proceeded at once to send out Mrs. 
Mary Clement Leavitt, who started a work in the 
Sandwich Islands which promises to revolu- 
tionise the sentiment of that country in favour 
of our principles and methods. Mrs. Leavitt 
was supplied with money for her voyage to 
Australia by temperance friends in the Sandwich 
Islands, and left for New Zealand in January, 
1884. She then traversed a territory as great 
as from Maine to Florida, and from the 
Alleghany Mountains to the sea, forming ten 
good, strong unions. She then crossed one 
thousand one hundred and thirty miles of sea to 
reach the Continent of Australia, where she 
steadily worked on in the Colonies of Queens- 
land, New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia and Tasmania—formerly called Van . 
Dieman’s Land—and remained until the next 
autumn, when she started for Japan. 

In Japan her success was so great that a 
leading missionary wrote home to his church 
paper, declaring that what Commodore Perry’s 
visit was to the commerce, Mrs. Leavitt’s had 
been to the women, of Japan. She established 
the W.C.T.U. in that morning-land of enthu- 
siasm and hope; worked to the same end in 
China and India; traversed Ceylon, which has, 
thus far, sent more names to the World’s petition 
than any other country; was received in Mada- 
gascar with enthusiasm, and then plunged into 
Africa.* 

But the two most powerful auxiliaries of the 
World's W.C.T.U., aside from our own beloved 
“National,” the mother of them all (as the 
Crusade was our mother), have not yet been 
named. As I have recently become President of 
the World’s W.C.T.U., let me epitomise the 
history of these sister societies from official 
reports and personal knowledge. 

The British Women’s Temperance Association 
was founded in 1876 at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
was the outcome of an inspiration caught by 
Mrs. Margaret Parker from Mother Stewart, of 
Ohio, and other American “Crusaders.” The 
secretary thus sketches its origin: “One of the 
first aggressive movements was in the town of 
Dundee, Scotland. A number of earnest women 
resolved to petition the magistrate to reduce 
the number of public houses for the sale of 
intoxicating drinks. Their petition was in the 
name of the wives, mothers and sisters, and was 
signed by upwards of nine thousand of them. - . - 


* Mrs. Leavitt started the W.C.T.U. in South 
Africa ; investigated and reported on the iniquity 
of rum-selling on the Congo; went to Egypt and 
Palestine ; visited every European, and nearly every 
South American and Central American nation, and 
is still at work with voice and pen, having traversed 
all countries in the interest of our holy cause, and 
outdone all travellers, so far as I can learn, 1n the 
extent of her journeyings by land and sea. 
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The result was that next day not a single ew Let us clasp hands in the wide sisterhood of | unitedly appeal to the mea of the world, con- 
license was given, and many were withdrawn. | the World's W.C.T.U., learning its motto: “ For | vened in all its great Legislative Assemblies, and 
Thus commenced the first Woman's Temperance | God, and Home, and Every Land,” wearing our | represented by its potentates, to protect aad 
Prayer Union: and first one towa and village | knots of whiter ibbon, observing the noontide | deliver them. 

and then another followed the example of Dundee | hour of prayer, working steadily for the over-| There is a vast amount of righteous sentiment 
in establishing Women’s Temperance Unions, | throw of the use and sale of alcoholics ‘and | on the subjects of temperance and social purity 
until nearly every town was doing something, | narcotics the world around, and remembering the | that is unorganised, and is, therefore, compara- 
and many Friendly Inns or British Workmen's | watch-words, Prevention, Education, ie ta tively powerless. It needs a standard around 


Public Houses were planted. 

’ “Still there was no attempt at national | 
organisation although it had been a cherished | 
thought in many hearts. Mes. Margaret Parker, | 
who had been foremost in the Dundee deputa-_ 
tion, was in America afterwards, and saw the | 
efficient Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
there, and feeling assured that the time had 
come for a similar union in Great Britain, she | 
ventured to issue a call, which was nobly | 
responded to. A conference of about one 
hundred and fifty ladies, including influential 
delegates from various parts of the kingdom, 
assembled in the Central Hall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, on Friday morning, April 2lst 1876. On 
the motion of Mrs, Lucas, Mrs. Parker of Dundee 
was called to the chair. After singing, reading 
the Scripture, and prayer, Mrs. Parker, in opening 
the proceedings, said: ‘In accordance with the 
earnestly expressed wish of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union of America, and 
the firm conviction in our own minds that God 


has already prepared the hearts of Christian | 


women throughout the land to do a great work 
for Him in the cause of temperance, this con- 
vention has been called... . We believe that 
there is such a power in the influence of women 
as, if it were exerted aright, would shake the 
kingdom to its centre on this important subject, 
and the country is in perishing need of it!’ 
From this time the society has gone straight on, 
and now has a large number of auxiliaries.” 


We have also a bright young ally across the, 


border, the Dominion W.C.T.U., with provincial 
auxiliaries in every province in British Columbia, 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and NovaScotia. 

Its history is one of heroism, on which I have 
dwelt in other volumes, and its pioneer, Mrs. 
Letitia Youmans, of Toronto, is one of the great 
heads and hearts of the Women’s Temperance 
Army. 

White light inclwles all the prismatic colours, 


so the white ribbon stands for all phases of re- | 
form, and there is no phase which the drink 


curse has not rendered necessary. Our emblem 
holds within itself the colours of all nations, and 
stands for universal purity and patriotism, uni- 
versal prohibition and philanthropy, and uni- 
versal peace. For “hearts are near, though hands 
are far,” and women’s hands and hearts all round 
the world will be united by our snowy badge ere 
another generation passes out of sight. ‘There 


not heard. 


sation, Purification, Prohibition. 


which to rally, a focus for its scattered rays; 


Let uz alsc circulate from house to house this | and the great petition supplies this need. Besides 


World's Polyglot Petition to all nations— 


BrotrHeErRs :— 


ing to the physically weaker sex, are strong of 
heart to love our homes, our native land, and 
the world’s family of nations. We know that 
when the brain of man is clear, his heart is kind, 
his home is happy, his country prosperous, and 
the world grows friendly. But we know that 


children. We know these stimulants and opiates 


}are forced by treaty upon populations either 


ignorant or unwilling, and sold under legal 
guarantees, which make the Governments 


| partners in the traftic by accepting as revenue a 


portion of its profits. We have no power to pre- 
vent this great iniquity beneath which the whole 
world groans and staggers, but you have the 
power to cleanse the flags of every clime from 
the stain of their complicity with this unmingled 
curse. We, therefore, come to you with the 
united voices of representative women from 


| every civilised nation under the sun, beseeching 


you to strip away the safeguard and sanctions of 
the law from the drink traffic and the opium 
trade, and to protect our homes by the ¢otal 
prohibition of this twofold curse of civilisation 
throughout all the territory over which your 
Government extends. 


Names of Women. 


Nationality. 


It is translated ‘into the language of every 
civilised nation, and has been circulated in every 
country. The entire list of names secured will 
be presented to each Government. Already we 
have in signatures and attestations not fewer 
than three million names. Thus the American 


‘traffic in America by women in Great Britain, 
Australia, Japan, etc. The same will be true of 
the Dominion of Canada. The British Parlia- 


abolish the alcohol traffic and the opium trade 
by women from America and all over the world. 
Indeed, the first thought of this petition came to 

the President of the Woman's Christian ‘Temper- 
/ance Union of the United States, when reading 

an English book about the opium trade in India 
, and China. 


the whole world, immeasurably cursed as they 
ure by the results of these gigantic evils, might 


alcoholic stimulants and opium, which craze and | 


cloud the brain, make misery fur men and all | : i -si 
aie erat and toot at all the Wa and foe ate platform, sending out many-sided arguments and 


Congress will be petitioned to abolish the liquor | 
ment will, in like manner, be petitioned to) 
To carry out this idea, an organised | 


| movement seemed necessary, that the women of 
. . . | 
is now no speech or language where its voice is 


| all this, the reflex intluence of the petition as an 


‘educational force upon the people will b: 
Honovrep Rovers, Representatives, AND | t itis so 


immeasurable value. It will create or contirm 


os | the arrest of thought in a million heads, and the 
We, your petitioners, although belong- | arrest of conviction in a million hearts. 


It will 
be, in effect, a muster-roll for our army, and 
those who circulate it will be virtually recruiting 


| offivers in everybody's war. ‘Their words of sweet 
| reasonableness uttered in « million ears will 


mightily augment the sum total of moral 
influence. The Gatling gun of pulpit, press, and 


loving pleas, will gain incaleulably in directness 
of aim and force of impression from the clear-cut 
issue furnished by the great petition, Nor will 
our work prove to have been “ love's labour lost,” 
in the mighty councils to which it is addressed. 
Nothing within the scope of our possibilities 
could by so influential and commanding. What 
millions of the most intelligent and forceful 
adults on this planet ask for, over their own 
signatures, will not long be disregarded or denied 
by their representatives. ‘This petition will be 
the beginning of the end. Many years will be 
required in which to work it up, and it is believed 
that in no way can the same amount of effort be 
turned to better account in the interest of unify- 
ing and forwarding the reforms which are of equal 
importance to all the nations of the earth. 

Far-sighted philanthropists are looking toward 
a time in the distant future, when, in the words 
of the poet— 
“The war drums throb no longer, and the battle 

flags are furled, 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the 
World.” 

All modern thought and effort are tending 
toward this universal federation, which it is 
| hoped will one day control the world’s forces in 


| the interests of peace and of every right reform. 


Mrs. Bramwell Booth, on the vocasion of the 
Rescue Harvest Festival, signified her intention 
of doing something for the girls “ brought up” 
‘in police-courts, and sugyests that if instead of 
being sent to jail they were handed over into 
safe Christian keeping, the disheartening effects 
of prison life would be avoided, and the girls, 
‘instead of becoming hardened would, under good 
influence and supervision, be williag to earn an 
honest livelihood. 


Registered Trade Mark. 


Soild by Agents everywh 


TOWER TEA. 
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Sold only in Packets, each bearing both the 
Registered Trade Mark and the Signature, 
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The Great Tower Street Tea Company, Limited, 5, Jewry Street, London, E.¢, 
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THE IDEAL CLUB. 


SomE years ago a body of merchants formed the 
“Tea Planters’ Association,” and adapting the 
system of tied houses to the tea trade, estab- 
lished in various parts of London 
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ance and vegetarianism, offered to advance the 
capital. Premises were secured at 185, Totten- 
ham Court Road, a temporary committee from 
the residents in the neighbourhood was formed, 
and last December the club was opened by the 


depots | member of Parliament for the division, Sir 


which they called Tee-to-tums. In connection | Julian Goldsmid. 


with these, Mr. P. Buchanan started working: | 


men’s clubs, the first of which was in White- 
chapel. This club went on with more or 
success for about a year; but at the end of that 


time it was found that there was hardly enough | neighbourhood, others are craftsmen of various 
” between the club and the | sorts. 
this and other reasons the | students; a few 
Tea Planters’ Association determined to give up | joined, but are very seldom able to come. 


“privity of interest 
association, and for 


the club and confine itself to the sale of tea. 


This seemed rather a pity, and, as the premises | month. 
were convenient, aud there was no doubt that | get a common room, 
End, | and a small library. 


clubs of this sort are wanted in the East 


Mr. H. Otto Thomas, then a resident at the | ing-room to 
Oxford House, promised to undertake the | fair-sized hall for concerts and dramatic per- 
financial responsibility, with the help of a | formances, 
committee chosen by the club members. The | café and fruit 
Tee-to-tum Club was accordingly reconstructed, | visitors can get 

and though | vegetarian dinners, 


has continued to flourish ever since, 
it has not entirely paid its way, has done better 
and better each year, chiefly owing to the energy 
of Mr. Cunningham and other members of 
the committees, chosen by the club. 

The experience which Mr. Thomas gained from 
the Whitechapel Tee-to-tum led him to believe 
that the only way in which a temperance club 
could be made to pay its way would be by com- 
bining it with a restaurant, making the club 
members a nucleus for the trade, and devoting 
the profits from the restaurant to the support of 
the club. For a club of this character Mr. A. 
F. Hills, manager of the Thames Iron Works, 
and well known for his keen support of temper- 


less | whom are women and 650 men. 


Now although only a baby of a few months 
old, the club has 1,000 members, about 350 of 
Many of us 
come from the large business houses in the 


We have a fair sprinkling of medical 
ladies from the Pioneer Clubhave 


Our subscription is 10s. 6d. yearly or ls. a 
The entrance fee is 1s. For this, members 
reading and other rooms, 
The ladies have a draw- 
themselves. The club has also a 


and on the ground floor are the 
departments, where members and 
teas, breakfasts with eggs, 
and fruit and flowers to their 
hearts’ content. The club has made it a funda- 
mental principle that no intoxicants shall be 
sold, and though it is not pledged as a club to 
vegetarianism no meat food is supplied. The 
admission of men and women to the same club 
has at present answered very well. 

The St. Pancras Parliament, which meets 
every Wednesday in the Hall of the club, has 
had a very successful session and has had the 
privilege of hearing a debate on the Employers’ 
Liability Bill between Mr. Walter McLaren and 
Mr. Sidney Webb. Some time ago a motion in 
favour of Woman’s Suffrage was carried amid 
breathless excitement by the Speaker's casting 
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vote. At the end of last session the Conserva- 
tive government then in office was intending 
to bring forward a “ Publicans’ Endowment ” Bill 
on the line of Mr. Goschen’s. It was said that, 
on this, the ministry would be forced to resign. 

Now the reason why all this is written is not 
entirely for the sake of advertisement, though 
we do like talking of ourselves and “The Club” 
with a big C; but in order to try and persuade 
some lady, who has time to devote herself to the 
ladies’ side of the club, and to start a ladies’ 
debating society, a ladies’ fencing class, a ladies’ 
billiard club, a ladies’ chess club or any other 
single thing which she may incline to. At pre- 
sent we have only one lady who has time to 
give up her evenings to doing this, and though 
Mrs. Candy works as hard as anyone can, yet it 
is impossible for her alone to undertake all. A 
ladies’ gymnasium has lately been formed; we 
want other similiar sub-societies started. We 
have been told bya visitor that the men aro 
much too much in evidence; and even on a 
question like the Suffrage, which surely every 
woman should attend, the ladies present have 
been very few. 

In conclusion, as to the business side of the 
club. Whatever profits we make after paying 
four per cent on our capital, we intend to divide 
between customers, employés, and club expenses. 
At present we are doing fairly well, but itis too 
soon to form conclusions. The chief danger at 
| this moment before the club is that the managers 
of the various departments will overwork them- 
selves. Mr. Thomas has already been seriously 
ill from overwork, and the managers of the club 
café and fruit departments insist on working too 
‘hard. For we all want the club to succeed, 

and we know that itis only by hard work that 
| it will succeed. R, C. PHILLIMon. 
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Correspondence. 


The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents, 
Will correspondents kindly write on one side 
of the paper only ? 


FATHERLESS. 

Mespames,—In church on Sunday morning we 
were told the love of God was so great He could 
not help creating first angels then man. Some- 
times we are tempted to think that God's love 
would have been better shown by zon-creation. 
‘hat was my feeling as I walked in the fields this 
afternoon, thinking ofthe poor girls, Betsy and 
Alice Webb, and wondered when would God or 
man ask, ‘‘ Where is the father?” On coming 
home and taking up THE Woman’s, Sranat | 
found, to my joy, Mrs. Josephine Butler's 
eloquent appeal and your stirring words. The 
injustice and horror cry aloud, but men, andalas! 
even women, refuse to think. That in these 
cases the father never voluntarily comes forward 
to stand by his wretched partner or victim, shows 
the deepseated meanness of man and the ever- 
lasting Adam still uttering the coward’s cry, 
“The woman—she tempted me.” What can we 
do? One great profession, the medical, might 
do much. They might teach the law makers 
of physical causes which, added to extreme 
want and lack of paternity, should bring about 
the mitigation of the present barbarous law. 
Is there any hope they will try ? Once more I 
ask what can we, eachone of us, do ?—Yours 
faithfully, L. R. Pears. 


THE “NEW WOMAN.” 

Mespames,—I am exceedingly struck with the 
pithy aptness of the description of the “ New 

oman ” as “ A fresh darn on the original blue 
stocking ” which appeared in The Gentlewoman 
lately. It certainly deserved the prize! It is 
a quaint rendering of the modern phrase, ‘‘ the 
survival of the fittest.” And truly if anything 
was fit to survive, it was the old ‘blue 
stocking.” 

When we look at the blessings in their day and 


generation resulting from the writings and influ- 
ence of such ‘ blue stockings” as Mrs. Hannah 
More, Mrs. Taylor and daughters, Miss Caroline 
Fry, and others of their type, we must be 
thankful that such women “survive.” When I 
look back on the circle of womanhood with whom 
I was acquainted in my girlhood, some sixty or 
more years ago, I can say that the most worthy of 
survival among them was certainly the “ blue 
stocking.” Of course, they were of a much paler 
hue than the “ blues” named above, but they 
were the best of the womankind in our circle, 
more helpful in their advice, more reliable in an 
emergency, and could give a reason for many 
things their gossipping sisters knew nothing 
about. Surely it was better to spend their 
leisure in reading, or even in writing weak 
poetry, than in being deeply interested in the 
prices of a neighbour's shawl or china, or what 
she wore at the last tea-party, or how many 
candles she burned in her lantern. There was 
certainly « better sort of woman besides these, 
but they were but a small minority. I refer to 
the good, useful, religious woman—but she was 
dreadfully frightened lest she should step into 
notice, and awed through fear of being un- 


womanly, and so “ hid her light under a bushel,” | 83° 


instead of helping on others into the light. Still, 
such ‘‘ were the salt of the earth,” all honour to 
their memories. What was needed was education 
for these starving minds! The intellect neods 
food, and a continuous supply, even as the body, 
and without it it will shrivel and sink into 
inanity. A man who desires to marry an aimless, 
mindless woman is as foolish as he who would 
wilfully cut off his left hand. In the beginning 
God made the woman to be a “ helpmeet for the 
man,” and this she cannot be with a sterile, 
uncultivated mind. 

Even the ‘‘blue stocking”—who was really 
the “ sour grape ” of her more thoughtless sisters 
—had little enough of education in the early days 
of this nineteenth century ; still, she was too 
good to die out, and will be well worth a few 
more “fresh darns” to keep her whole and 
useful—at least to the end of the next century. 

With every good wish for the prosperity and 
usefulness of THe Woman's SIGNAL, believe me, 
—Yours faithfully, E. K, W. 


LIBERATOR VICTIMS. 


Mespames,—It is already a matter of general 
knowledge that some 500 of the most aged and 
destitute “Liberator” victims, who are over 
seventy years of age, have, by the liberality of 
the donors to this Fund, been placed beyond the 
reach of want, and relieved of anxiety as to 
their future subsistence. Sufficient money has 
been invested for their benefit in Consols, which 
will be wholly expended in providing half-yearly 
~ for them, as a substitute for their lost 

ividends, as long as they live. But we are 
compelled to be very apprehensive, owing to the 
serious falling off in the contributions, as to the 
ultimate fate cf many hundreds of others between 
sixty and seventy years of age, most of whom 
are widows and lone women, all destitute or 
nearly so, and often invalids. For the two 
years the Fund has supplied the wherewithal for 
their existence; but unless many further and 
substantial donations are aoe ns: these folk 
must inevitably spend their last days in the 
workhouse—-a fate against which they have 
striven hard all their lives, going almost without 
the necessaries of life that they might lay by 
inst the day when work became an impossi- 
bility through advancing years and consequent 
infirmity. It is particularly to Christians of all 
denominations that I would appeal for help for 
these our poor suffering brothers and sisters, 
most of whom are worthy Christian men and 
women of blameless character. Surely now we 
have helped them so far, we cannot leave them 
—heartbroken as they often are—to a cruel 
fate. Kindly allow me to add, that cheques and 
P.O.'s should be made payable to the ‘‘ Liber- 
ator” Relief fund, and crossed the ‘City Bank.” 
—Yours faithfully, 


J. Srockwait Watts (Hon. Sec.) 
16, Farringdon Street, E.C. 


Lavater said Judas acted like a Satan, but 
like a Satan who had it in him to be an apostle. 
And it is this evolution of a possible apostle into 
an actual Satan that is at once so touching and 
so tragic, — Fairbairn. 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 
FEDERATED TO THE WoRLD's WoMAN'S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPBRANCS UNION. 
President— LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarte re, 24, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 


NOTICE — Will correspondents bear in mind 
that Branch Reports must be 4rtef, legible, and 
written on one side of the paper only? Depart- 
mental news, local methods of work, and new 
plans for the winter campaign will be reported as 
space permits. 


YORKSHIRE. 
A members’ meeting and tea were held on 
September 26th, at Hull, after which a public 
meeting took place. The President, Mrs. G. 


Hodge, presided, and an address was given by | 


Mias Kate Jenkins, of Wales, who set forth the 
advantages of the new Parish and District 
Councils Bill, especially urging upon the mem- 
bers the need of women on the Boards of 
Guardians. 


The nominations for the Board of Guardians 
from the Huii B.W.T.A. are Mrs. G. Hodge, 
President, Mrs. P. Hume, Vice-President, and 
Mrs. M. P. Stephenson, Secretary. A fourth, who 
was nominated at the same time as the above 
three, has since withdrawn. The Association 
has combined with the Nonconformist Church 
Council, Band of Hope League, and other 
Temperance bodies, who are arranging for 
meeting in the respective wards of the town.. 

A few week ago, the only lady member of the 
Hull School Board resigned her seat owing to 
her removal from the town. The Committee of 
the Hull branch nominated Mrs. Gardner, a 
Vice-President, for the vacant seat. Everything 
was done that could possibly be done to secure 
her election. Yet, notwithstanding the fact 
that there was another candidate for the seat, 
the following resolution was passed by the Board, 
‘¢ That at this stage of the Board’s existence it is 
deemed unnecessary to fill up the vacancy caused 
by the lady’s retirement.” 


On Monday evening a tea and social meeting 
was held at Salem School, in connection with 
the B.W.T.A. at Bradford. There was a large 
attendance at the lecture, which followed by 
Mr. H.H. Spencer, on the subject ‘‘ Women and 
Politics.” r. Spencer said the time was ap- 
proaching when women would ‘be admitted to 
the Parliamentary suffrage, and they should be 
educating themselves in law making. Mr. 
Spencer drew special attention to the large 
number of.laws that had been passed with the 
highest motives that had had to be repealed. 


LANCASHIRE. 


The meeting on Wedcesday, 3rd inst., of the 
Manchester Women’s Temperance Association was 
of a most interesting nature. Mrs.S. Gamble, who 
has been Hon. Secretary of the association since 
its foundation, was the recipient of a very hand- 
some silver inkstand and pair of silver candle- 
sticks, from the executive committee, in com- 
memoration of her silver wedding, and “ in 


loving appreciation of her self-denying labours | 


as Hon. Secretary to the Association since its 


foundation. 1875.” Mrs. Gamble, who was exceed- | 
ingly gratified, thanked the friends most warmly | 
Canon Hicks afterwards | 


for their kind thought. 
addressed the meeting, and spoke of the associa- 
tion as an invaluable instrument for the pro- 


ation of temperance principles, and spoke at’ 


ength about Mr. Gladstone’s letter and the 
Local Veto. Rev. H. Westerby also spoke on 
the work to be done at the forthcoming 
municipal elections. Seven new members gave 
in their names to become members of the 
association. 


**Despite the long ran HORNER’S STORI rs Fave enjoyed 
as ever.”—Booksellers’ Review. 
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Waterloo and Blundellsands, Liverpool. The 
first meeting and social gathering of the Session 
was held on the 2nd inst. under the presidency 

|of Mrs. Prowse, when there was a good 
| attendance of members, now numbering sixty- 
nine. Miss Whittaker, the President, and Mrs. 
Leftwich, the Secretary, of the Wallasey Central 
Branch, were present and gave addresses. The 
| former spoke on woman’s position in the past 
and her present privileges and responsibilities. 


_ Mrs. Leftwich followed with a practical address | 


| on “ Methods of Work.” On the motion of Mrs. 
A.T. Davies, the following resolution was passed: 
“That a Committee, called the Licences Com- 
mittee, and composed of two members of the 
executive and three ordinary members of the 
| Association, be elected at the annual meeting of 
| the branch, and that such Committee be charged 
| with the duty of watching all dk BO to the 
| magistrates for new licenses, and of taking such 
steps, either by securing opposition to the same 
or otherwise, as may be necessary to prevent any 
increase in the facilities for the sale of drink in 
the district.” 


The first annual meeting of the Widnes Branch 
was held on Thursday, October 4th, in the 
Primitive Methodist School Chapel. In the 
afternoon a business meeting took place, at 
which the report was read and otfticers elected. 
The public meeting in the evening was presided 
over by Mrs. C.J. Preston. Mrs. Metcalfe, of 
Burnley, gave a practical address, which was 
listened to with great interest Miss Brown, 
Mrs. Metcalfe, and Miss Hughes took part in 
the meeting. Pledges were taken at the close, 
and three associates joiced the branch. The 
Secretary's report showed seventy-six members 
and six associates. 


A successful meeting, which was the first of 
the winter series that the St. Helen’s Central 


Branch contemplates holding, took place in the | 


Brook Street School on Thursday, October 4th, 
under the able presidency of Mrs. Kccles. Besides 
responding to several appeals for help, the branch 
resolved to co-operate with the local ‘* Y” branch 
in furnishing a bedroom in the new Inebriate 
Women’s Home. A pleasing item in the after- 
noon’s programme was the presentation of a 
gold bangle to Mrs. Riley, the retiring Secretary, 
who has rendered valuable services to the branch 
for more than two years. 


St. Helen’s ‘“Y” Branch held the inaugural 
meeting of the present season, on September 
25th. Mrs. Trevelyan-Lee presided, and about 
one hundred members and friends were present, 
of which at the first members’ meeting, held 
October 2nd, it was decided to get up a Sale of 
Work, the proceeds to be devoted to furnishing 
the Inebriate Home. 


On Tuesday, September 11th, the executive 
committee of the Auwtenstal Branch presented 
the Treasurer, Mrs. Coupe, with a handsome 
writing case as a token ot regard on the occasion 
of her silver wedding. Mrs. Coupe has been 
connected with the branch since its formation, 
and has been an indefatigable worker sn the 
cause. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 
In September, by kind invitation of Mrs. 


residence, 15, Greenfield Crescent, in connection 
with Ladywood Branch of the Birmingham Union. 
The President, Mrs. Hallowes, presided. A 
paper was read by Mi:s Breakspeare, of the 
Carr's Lane Branch, on ‘* Pledge Signing,” which 
was fully discussed by those present. ‘I'he Hon. 
Sec., Mrs. Hotchkiss, gave information as to the 
present position of the Inebriate Home Scheme, 
| and much sympathy was expressed with its aim. 
|The forthcoming meetings of the National 

Exccutive in Birmingham were also announced, 
_and a welcome bespoken for the ladies. 


at the top ot public favour, they are stillas eageriy read 


HORNER’S res STORIES 


Nos. 1 to 154 ready. 39,500,000 issued. 


All Booksellers. 


Mayne, a drawing-room meeting was held at her | 
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| On September 17th a well-attended tea of the 
| Working Woman's Section of the Lad woudl 
Branch was held in Francis Road Chapel 
Schools. Mrs. Hotchkiss, Hon. Sec., occupied 
| the chair in the absence of the President. Miss 
| Mayne and Miss Brown took part. Speeches, 
| songs, and recitations filled up a a and 
|cheery evening. The visit of the National 
Executive in November, and the Police Matron 
Question, received special attention, and the 
friends were glad to learn that « large number 
of women’s societies were joining to petition the 
Birmingham Watch Committee for a resident 
police matron. 
BERKSHIRE. 


The new session of the B.W.T.A. was opened 
at Newbury, on Thursday last, with a business 
meeting ak members The roll was called, and 
altered to date. The secretary's report followed, 
showing a membership of nearly 300. Twenty 
new pledges had been taken in addition to several 
men’s pledges. A considerable number of total 
abstainers had also joined the society. The 
treasurer’s statement was equally satisfactory. 
The President, in reviewing the work of the 
year, spoke of success in every department. The 
following appointments were then made by 
ballot: President, Miss Dolton; secretaries, 
Misses Fidler and Nash; treasurer, Mrs. Met- 
calf ; superintendent of Literature Department, 
Miss Pratt. 


THE CHILDREN’S MEMORIAL OF 
LOVE AND LOYALTY TO THE 
TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 


Neary £30 has already been collected by the 
children of our British Women, to erect a 
| fountain in London, similar to the one which 
stands to-day in the city of Chicago. Mr. George 
E. Wade, the sculptor, has been commissioned 
| by Lady Henry Somerset to make a copy of the 
Chicago Fountain ; and the child who collects the 
most money for the purpose will, besides receiv- 
ing a prize, assist the President of the B.W.T.A. 
to unveil it, when the time comes for the open- 
ing ceremony to take place. A list of subscrip- 
tions will be published in the October number 
of THE Woman’s Siena Bupcer. 

Miss Spong, of Fulham, writes—“ In connec- 
tion with the recent appeal for financial help from 
| headquarters, I have been led to think that many 
of our branches do not quite realise their privi- 
lege avd responsibility to the parent Associa- 
tion. In most cases we could not have started 
our local Temperance work without its aid, and 
we could not certainly support and spread our 
work without its continued assistance. The 
sinall affiliation fee paid by each branch to 
headquarters is returned to the branch in the 
form of S1cNnats, yearly report, etc., and does not 
therefore add to the funds. I think that all our 
branches will see that it is necessary and right 
to at least give one collection in the year to the 
general -treasury. If every branch did this it 
would relieve our officers of anxiety which is 
a needless and unreasonable weight.”’ 


MRS. EVA McLAREN’S PAMPHLET. 

A pamphlet written by Mrs. Eva McLaren, 
the vice-president of the B.W.T.A., on “ The 
Duties and Opportunities of Women with 
reference to Parish and District Councils,” can 
now be obtained from the secretary, 24, 
; Memorial Hall, price one penny, or 6s. per 100. 
This should be widely circulated at the present 
time, as it deals with the parochial rights of 
women, the duties and powers of the Parish 
Council, etc., and contains valuable information 
for the guidance and instruction of women upon 
the subject. We are prepared to offer special 
terms for large quantities, and strongly urge 

every member of the B.W.T.A. to possess a copy 
| without delay. 


I THE LATEST . 
1b2.—So Endeth the Wooing. by 


Fannie Kaen. 7th Ed, 350th hou. 


153. With the Old Colours. By Ida 
Christian. (Sequel to ‘Comrades in 
Arms.’) 6th Edition, 300th Thousand. 
154._Sunningdale Manor. By 


M. E. L. [Just Ready. 


Lonpon: W. B. HORNER & SON, 
27. PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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20 ‘ Poor Parish Surrounded 


YORKSHIRE WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
TEMPERANCE UNION. 
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EQUIRED FOR NEXT TERM, 


an ENGAGEMBNT in good SCH! 
by YOUNG LADY (33). nish 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


SiT VATION: ETO, WANTED. 
éa. py Meh ph Additional & A ‘Wert, 
Three insertions as 
Joux Happor & Co., eat i a 


MS. of every description Poe 


Order cin eka aes 
eo =a 
achans 4 ae Obapel, Walks, 


essential to tence. 10s. will give a fort- 
night's fred air to sickly child or invalid.— 
STEW. WART SMYTH, The 
ae Mark’s, Victoria Doeks, London, B. 
Anon. and Sir W. C. thanked. 
MEDICAL, SURGIGAL, AND 
LYING-IN HOME, 


Market Btreet, Haverfordwest. (w.s,338. 
\EVERN HOUSE GIRLS’ Agee 


Wood Green. — Comf 
Unlimited diet. Pre 
Musical and Local Exams. Inclusive hae 


HOME FOR MOTHERLESS, ORPHAN, 
AND DESTITUTE GIRLS. 


9, Lapus Street, Victoria Station, Belgravia. 
£20—£36 per annum. Good references.— — . Founded 1871 (late of Bt. Giles and Plaistow, | Manchester. ____{w.s. 364. _ 
Apply to Frincipal for Prospectus.tw-s.3ei. | Privan’ Spe ee Hesex). RS. TITFORD, MAsseUsE AND 
TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. = : : weds tree: Geneon cl Rint, 
20 WORDS rox 2. Bra: Road, soe ie, 


6d. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as Two. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 
JOHN ADDON & 00., Latest TIMe TUESDAY. 


Pe rrvate run (best ).—Good 

Private geri en 
conducted 

rneipes: home comforts; “12s. egg ‘ed. 

nclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (mem- 

ver of Koyal British Nursing Association), 

Havers! House, Claremont Road. 


A’ NURSE or MAID to LADY 
Lr a Aastealie 3 seed Re years; 
lewoman; abdetai: 
siteeoes, of ioberat Aan Hill, Lee, ag Og 
(w 8.348. 


THE 
COMMON LODCING HOUSE MISSION, 
15, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 


(HE object of this Mission is to assist deserving cases, and, if 
possible, restore them to their friends, or provide a home for them. 
FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NBEDBD, and if the readers 
of this paper would only forward 6d. each, this ond in a great measure 
meet our great need. 
Contributions thankfully acknowledged by JOHN! HARVEY, Superintenden’. 
——————— ss 


BY APPOINTMENT TO. HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 1825 


PULLAR’S worss, PERTH. 


Ne gee ge a saree as Lady ‘2Com- 
° . t 
peat ouse ae, or any ore 


—Address, F. B., care of Hon. wk 26, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Stree 
ee 8. 356. 


OUNG LADY, holding Bronze and 
Silver Medals ‘and Certificate R.A.M., 
desires Pupile for Pianoforte, private 

or in good echool, North London. Good 
references.—Mabel Barnard, 12, Ribblesdale 
Road, Hornsey. (w.s. 353, 


AST GRINSTEAD, SUSSEX.—A 


Hot and Cold Bath. ' Terms moderate, and 
strict honesty. [w.s. 352, 


O LET.—Temperance Refreshment 


po pre png mc CELEBRATED FOR SUPERIOR DYBING OR OLBANING OF MISCELLANEOUE: 
a auteiltable position in the main road of | | ADIES’ DRESS, GENTLEMEN'S CLOTHES, HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS. eg ORDER, Ge 
sesommodation.ieply;Mre.Gxovrs.Vaus- | CONDON : 48, CHENIES STREET, W.C. ; and Agencies throughout the Kingdom. eg oertons wa Bw. 
GOODS GAN ALSO BE SENT DIRECT TO WORKS BY PARCEL POST OR RAIL. | Joux abnor & Co., Laver Tiwe Torspay. 
FUBLIOATIONS, Genuine Devonshire Clotted Cream 


30 WORDS FOR 2-. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch. 


aes Pamphlet on the 
ANTI-OPIUM QUESTION. ‘The 
Story of our Opium Trade — China.’ 

Ry Mrs. JoskpH Lucas. Price 2d. each, or 
15s. per 100. Postage extra. Copies to be 
uad of Mrs. Joseph Lucas, Western House, 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. 
TECHNICAL ano PRACTICAL DRESSMAKING. 


By Mrs. WOODGATE LOW, 


. AIR-TIGHT TING, 28. per Ib. 

1 very large, selected NE W-LAID ‘eaas: 
= 0d., free (breakages replaced). DAIRY- 
FED PORK, etc.— Mrs. Convers, Kilkhamp- 
ton, § Stratton, N N. Devon. 


[ete WHO WEAR SEAL- 
SKINS.—Great Bale of Sealskin bins 


Hitchin. (w.s. 362, at £20. Winter price £30. Inspec- 
tion invited. Old jackets remodelled. Price 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. reser ei a Oe Lcdueron NicuoLas, 


Furrier, 204, Regent Street, London, W 


HE GREATEST REMEDY 
KNOWN for Coughs, Colds, and all 
Diseases of the er sent on receipt 

of Postal Order for 1s —Address Joun 
B. Li i 10, Stanley Avenue, Eccles, 
Manchester. w.s. 357. 


= ee 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS. 

A Lady, many years afflicted with 
these BEAUTY SPOILERS, discovered, 
whilst abroad, an INFALLIBLE REMEDY, 
and will be happy to forward same.— 
Mrs. C. A. WoRTH, 67, Farnley Rd., 
South Norwood. 


LINCOLNSHIRE LONC-WOOL 
BLANKETS. 


Ewtract from a letter from Duchess of Teck : ‘‘ A very excellent and useful work.” 


PUBLISHERS : Masses. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & 00O., LD. 
4, StaTionx“Rs’ Hatt Coust, Lonpon, E.O. 


THE NEW INSTRUMENT! 


A PIANO- 
ORGAN 


Only One Keyboard. 


Ml Play as a Piano 


American Organ ! 
In FIVE Ontalae from 30 Guineas. 
In SEVEN Octaves from 50 Guineas. 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS TO 


Messrs. A. WILSON, PECK & CO., 
Piano and Organ Depot, SHEFFIELD. 


Dinner, and Supper, | 

COMPRISING 

Hors d’Quvres, Savouries, 

Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 
BY 


CHARLES are SENN 
) (Inspecting and C_nsulting Chef de 
Cuisine, National Training School of 
Cookery, London) ; Author of * Political 
Gastronomy,’ *Recherché Dinner Re- | 
cipes. * *Menus and their Compilation, _ 
* Practical Household Recipes,’ etc. 


Thie work is divided ad into five gd | 
parts, treating upon Hors d’uvres, | 
Sandwiches, Saro.tr 1 yA fart Salada, vend 
(4) Oriental Dishes, which, as Side or Second {f 
| Courses, have certain conuection with | 
each other } 
This work contains many new and 
origional recipes, aud the author claims [4 
that they are all thoroughly reliable and | 


Made from t crag red ph Vos celebrated LAncoin- 
onire ay ad rm—Washand Wear 
ales reel yates; Jor Sample putr. 


workahie, and that cooks who wilt put 
them into practice accorsins to on 
Bl the "dishes will be able 


| Extra Size. 
pre is Nie 5 1B /- 17/6 21t/- 26/- 30/- 
he dishes successfully aad wuncut 


24 Oo over £5, and 5 O/o over £10. 
h with order. Money returned if not ap- 
ined. Carriage paid in United Kingdom on 
Orders over 2s. To be had only of 


Long-Wool Blanket Co., Lincoln. 


“ENCLISH’ “ORCANE ITE, 
With Expression Stop, 
| SToe Easy an tet 
4/- MON’ THLY, 
Playa Hymue, ed are 
lnr Aire i emg ea, 
bf pl Pol Bares Reels, 
: orn 4. any tune 
can ge play with 
ONTHLY’ artistic e eat vag any- 
one, No musica. 
knowledge required, A mere child can play it. 
Most Marvellous Miraical Tnuteume eatin the 
Ore 
Price 30/- Terms: 4/- deposit & 4/- monthly 
Organette de ivered when first 4- is paid 
Write for full particulareof Instaiment Syste m. 


Tho English Organette Factory, Blackburn, 


Price, 3/6 of all Booksellers, or of the 
ub 


JOHN HADDON & CO., Bouverie 
House, t balisbury Square, EO. 


4 TO MUSICIANS, — 


Organist, Teacher, Tuner, etc. 
Send for Terms at once. 


Pianofortes is bought sold, selec- 
ted, pares is atshed all paris of 
econd-han' 

Collard & Ponta Cottage for sale tri- 
chord, rosewoou case, equal to new. 
Excentional va'ue. 

ALEXANDBR GUNNE 
10, Queen’s Road, Notting Hill London. 
Mention thix Fazer, 


- Highest Honours, CHICAGU, 1893. CHICAGO, 1898. 
| : y 3. Concentrated 


“Strongest and Best.”— 
, 80 PRIZE MEDALS Awarded to 
J. 8, FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. 
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ESTE. 
@@ Purchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


BEST Established “ Kdmirably adapted to the wants of Infants.”— 
AND 1825. Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
Air-tight Tins. 


CHEAPEST. ©: 
“0 


“ Highly Nutritious.” — Lancet. 


FOR 


> INFANTS, 

_¢) CHILDREN, 
INVALIDS, 3% 
AND THE AGED. 


IF YOU ANTEND TO BUY 


BUY NEW CARPETS AT THE PRICE OF OLD. 


It would be ridiculous to buv old carpets, old designs, shcp worn, out-of-date goods, 
when you can ig ae a stylish Genuine Woven Reversible Triumph Carpet suitable 
for Drawing-room, Dining-room, Bedroom, etc., tor 


4s. Postal Order or 50 Stamps, 


handsomely bordered and woven in fifty different a 
Ga end d colourings, to suiiall requirements, man rane nou ugh @ 
to Cover any Ordinary-sized Room. e Carpets w 
be sold as an advertisement for the soci, of The Britten 
Carpet Weaving Company: below the actual cost of p 
tion. Thouraids have a lready been sold at almost Pigubls 
Each. above prices. Each. 


With every carpet we shall supply a very handsome Rug to matoh, for 1s. 3d. extra. 
SPECIAL OFFER.—Two Carpets and Two Rugs for 9s. 6d.; Four 


in Patent 


044444$444444O6OO4 60444064 
“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


+ 


+ 


Sri and Four Rugs for 188.; Eight my ma fe BILI OUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


stouter and handsomer than any of 
the kind, the price being the 
astounding part of the matter.” 
Schoolmistress: ‘‘For style, dura- 
bility, and cheapness they cannot be 
be saten.” Penny Illustrated Paper: 
“Is one of the ae surprising 
:, bargains I have seen.” 
ZB. Hundreds of unsolicited sae it re 
: are being received from delighted 
- Z purchasers who have had these carpets 
is in use for years. 
ae: 65, Abbey Street, Nuneaton, 
man Warwicksh hie" ‘Mre. Bostock will 
ge the British Carpet cone 


Sick Headache. Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, and Female Ailments. 
ANNUAL SALE SIX MILLION BOXES. 


In Boxes, 934., 1s. 1id.. and 2s. Qd. each, | with full directions. 
eR 


BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 


Will recommend itself. It is Efficacious, Economical, 
Cleanses the Teeth, Perfumes the Breath, and is a Reliable 
and Pleasant Dentifrice. 


In tl ig Tubes, of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor, 
or ONE SHILLING, postage paid. 


as ~~ a Se er 


" Prupaved only by the Proprietor— 


THOMAS BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE. 
Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere. 
 aaaannnaannnhnnnnhhnnnid 

ae 


EE 


fo ee wear for some years now, 
my and finds it the best wearing and 
: Ean carpet she can get.” 


Do not roles. this opportunity, it may not occur again. 


CARPET ORDER FORM. 

On receipt of this order form, and Postal Order or stamps, we 
guarantee to send any goods, as above, to your address in any part 
of the United Seay Money returned if not approved. 

(Signed) THE BRITISH Carper Wav vive Co, 


All orders ee in rotation same day as received. U eques aud Postal Orders 
to be made payable to J. HARGREAVES, Secretary, and crossed ** Union Bank.” Address— 


The British Carpet Weaving bomen, 


31, OLD STREET, ALDERSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 
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